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^  YOUH  FATJi!  ?iEP02TE?.  AT  WASHIIT&TOIT  Friday,  lia^r  'ly-X^^--^'^^ 


(HOT  FOH  PUBLICATION) 

Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes. 

Bailor  Interview;    MILK  AS  PCSLATSD  TO  MTIONAL  CHILD  HEALTH  DAY. 

0PM ING  AITITOUITCBI\iEI-TT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  May  first  of  this  year  has  "been 
designated  as  National  Child  Health  Day.    Good  food,  as  yoTi  perhaps  know,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  child,  and  —  MILK  is  -universally 
recognized  as  the  MOST  ESSilNTIAL  part  of  the  diet  of  every  normal  child. 
Therefore,  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter's  discussion  of  MILK  AS  RELATED  TO 
NATIONAL  CHILD  HEALTH  DAY  is  very  appropriate  coming  as  it  does  on  the  first 
day  of  May.    AH  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  you're  on  the  air. 

— 00 — 

Folks,  I  Want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  atout  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  the  United  States  —  CHILDREN. 

The  young  children  of  today  are  "bound  to  "be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow, 
and  it's  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  these  little  people  receive  proper  food, 
and  care,  especially  in  early  childhood. 

Child  health  is  no  longer  a  topic  only  for  the  family  fireside.     It  has 
"become  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  clear- thinking  person  —  up  to  and  including  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    On  lTovem"ber  19,  1930,  President  Hoover  personally  opened  the  WHITE 
HOUSE  COl^FEilENCE  ON  CHILD  HEALTH  AilD  PROTECTION. 

Child  health  has  "become  such  an  important  part  of  child  development  that 
we  have  set  aside  one  day  in  the  year  as  CHILD  HEALTH  DAY.    The  first  child 
health  day  was  o"bserved  on  May  Dai^,  I923.     In  I929  the  President  of  the  United 
States  approved  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  which  officially  designated  the 
first  day  of  May  as  National  Child  Health  Day,  and  that's  why  I'm  "bringing  the 
matter  to  your  attention  today  —  the  first  day  of  Ma^'". 

Naturally,  a  great  many  child-health  su"bjects  were  discussed  at  the 
White  House  Conference  last  fall.    However,  I  helieve  I'm  safe  in  saying  that 
child  food  occupied  the  limelight  a  great  deal  during  the  conference,  and  I 
know  I'm  safe  in  saying  that  MILK  is  universally  recognized  as  the  HOST 
ESSENTIAL  part  of  the  diet  of  ever;)-  normal  child. 
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The  object  of  this  National  Child  Health  Da7  is  to  "bring  the  matter  of 
child  health  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  others  responsihle  for  the  rear- 
ing of  children^  so  that  they  can  take  these  little  tots,  and  children  of 
pre-school  ages,  to  the  childrens'  clinics,  and  have  them  checked  and  douhle- 
checked.    Sometimes  these  child-health  examinations  reveal  defects  that  can  he 
corrected  early  in  life  and  "before  they  make  permanent  inroads  on  the  system. 

I  might  say  here  that  in  addition  to  "being  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter,  I'm 
also  the  father  of  two  children  —  a  "boy  of  8,  and  a  girl  U  —  and  I  can 
truthfully  testify  that  child  health  is  a  mighty  important  part  of  child 
development,  and  I  know  from  experience,  and  from  some  yawning  holes  in  my 
hank  account,  that  it  pays  to  catch  children's  troubles  very  early  and  "before 
they  have  made  much  headwa^^. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  food  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  MILK  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  nost  valtia'ble  of  all 
foods,  especially  for  growing  children.    According  to  reports  of  the  ViHiite 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  milk  is  an  almost  complete 
food.     It  contains  proteins  of  high  qualitj?',  car'bohydrates  in  the  form  of 
lactose,  minerals,  fat,  and  fluid,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  vitamins. 
Ordinary  milk  is  slightly  deficient  in  iron,  and  outside  of  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  food  known. 

Milk  is  especially  rich  in  calcium,  and  since  all  cereals,  meats,  eggs, 
roots,  tu"bers,  and  fruits  are  deficient  in  this  necessary  element,  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  calcium  provider  is  very  apparent.     Children  must  consume  li"beral 
quantities  of  milk  every  day  to  o"btain  sufficient  calcium  for  "body  needs.  In 
fact,  the  IThite  House  Conference  report  states  that  every  normal  child  needs 
at  least  one  quart  of  milk  a  da:''. 

The  fat  of  milk  is  especially  important,  because  it  is  one  of  the  VERY 
FE\7  food  fats  containing  vitamin  A.    Milk  fats  also  contain  small  amounts  of 
vitamins  D  and  E,  while  the  non-fat  portion  of  milk  is  well  supplied  with 
vitamin  G,  and  raw  milk  contains  vitamin  C.     In  other  words,  milk  contains 
practically  all  of  the  vitamin  elements  we  hear  so  much  about  today. 

The  facts  you  have  been  listening  to  came  from  the  report  of  the  \71iite 
House  Conference  on  Child  Ileal th  and  Protection.  ITow  I  v/ant  you  to  listen  to 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  0.  E.  Heed,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

"Milk,"  says  Mr.  ?veed,  "is  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  every  grow- 
ing child."    Mr.  Heed,  by  the  waj-,  is  the  father  of  three  children,  and  is 
therefore  talking  from  experience  when  discussing  milk  as  a  food  for  children. 

I  asked  Mr.  Heed  about  the  per-capita  consun:ption  of  milk  in  this 
country,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  slowly  increasing,  but  is  still  far  short 
of  what  health  authorities  sa;^'-  it  ought  to  be.     In  I921  the  per-capita  con- 
sumption Was  about  U9  gallons  a  person.    This  had  risen  to  about  55  gallons  in 
1926.    Houghly  speaking,  that's  an  average  of  about  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for 
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e-very  person,  whereas  the  White  House  Conference  report  says  it  otight  to  "be 
at  least  one  quart,  or  approximately  dou'ble  the  present  average. 

Milk  consumption  in  Finland  averages  nearly       gallons  per  person, 
while  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden  the  per-capita  consumption  is  approximately 
70  gallons  per  person. 

An  investment  in  pure  milk  is  an  investment  in  child  health  and  develop- 
ment. 

Milk  and  other  dairy  products  are  now  available  in  some  form  in  nearly 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States.    Milk  is  one  of  the  hest  of  foods, 
especially  for  children,  and  every  normal  child'    needs  ahout  a  quart  a  day. 
Are  your  children  getting  their  daily  allowance  of  milk? 

And  now  here's  an  item  from  the  Vi/hite  House  Conference  report  that  will 
he  of  interest  to  the  men  and  women  who  milk  the  cows.     It  sa;^'"s,  "There  seems 
to  he  no  question  hut  that  milk  can  he  produced  at  a  loiver  cost  hy  employing 
the  scientific  methods  developed  hy  modern  agricultural  research.     Since  there 
is  a  direct  relation  hetween  production  per  cow  and  income,  the  dairyman  who 
uses  modern  methods  in  the  elimination  of  low-producing  cows  derives  the 
greatest  income  from  his  operations." 

Aiid  now  folks,  I've  given  this  talk  today  on  milk  and  its  relation  to 
child  health,  not  to  hoost  the  dairy  industry,  hut  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  national  Child  Health  Day,  and  to  remind  you  that  milk 
is  nature's  food  for  children.     I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  and  close 
with  this  question:    Does  your  child  get  enough  milk? 

— 00 — 

CLOS IHG-  AITITOUI'TCEI/zSITT :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heen  listening  to 

Station   hroadcast  one  of  the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  programs.  This 

program  comes  to  you  from  this  station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    You  maj'-  have  a  copy  of  this  program  hy  writing  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C    Ask  for  the  Farm 
?veporter  program  of  Ma^''  1,  1931  • 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  Time:  10  iiinutes 


ANIIOUITCEI/IEITT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  visited  the  horticultural 
scientists  of  the  Federal  Dejpartment  of  Agriculture  in  preparation  for  his  first 
report  to  you  this  week,    Ke  has  cone  away  with  a  cargo  of  information,   so  he 
says.     IThat's  the  first  item,  Ilr,  Reporter? 

— 5o0oo — 

'Tell,   I  had  in  mind  that  strawherry  grov/ers  will  soon  "be  trying 
to  solve  the  -^roolem  of  whether  to  renovate  the  old  beds  or  plow  them  under  and 
plant  new  ones.    For  growers  in  many  sections  this  is  proving  a  profitable 
strawberry  season,  and  the;-  dislike  the  thoujxht  of  plowing  under  the  old  plant- 
ings.    It  looks  too  much  like  plowing  under  real  money. 

So  I  went  to  llr.  W.  R.  Seattle,  extension  horticulturist  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  put  the  question  to  him.     "Kr.  Seattle,"  said  I, 
"would  it  pay  to  renew  strav/berry  beds  as  soon  as  the  picking  season  is  over 
and  keep  them  for  another  year?" 

"You  know  the  answer,"  said  Mr.  Seattle.     "Tiie  answer  you  always 
get  from  research  men.   'That  depends.  '     Tl:e  answer  to  your  question  depends  on 

local  conditions           the  variety  of  strawberry           and  the  prevalence  of  weeds, 

such  as  clover,  chiclcwecd,  and  crab  grass  in  the  beds, 

"3ut  if  you  do  decide  to  renovate  the  beds,  first  mow  off  the 
tops  — —  especially  where  you're  using  the  matted  row  system  of  growing.  Then 
clean  the  bed  out.    Remove  surplus  plants.     Then  cultivate  the  soil  between  the 
rows.     In  some  parts  of  the  country/  where  the  grooving  season  is  long  Dela- 
ware and  southern  Maryland,  for  example           the  growers  don't  cut  the  foliage 

until  some  time  in  August.    But  growers  in  the  IJorth  mow  the  tops  and  renovate 
the  beds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  berries  are  through  bearing." 


How  about  beaming  the  beds  over?  I  wanted  to  know. 


"Dangerous,"  Mr.  Seattle  told  me.  "Dangerous  unless  you  do  it 

right.    But  it  has  been  done  successfully.     Here  are  the  directions  given  by 
George  M.  Darrov/,  the  strawberry  specialist  in  the  Department,     First,  »ow  the 
tops  of  the  strawberry  plants.     T^len  raize  the  d.ry  foliage  and  the  mulch  to  the 
tops  of  the  rows  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  rather  strongly  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  rows  run,  start  the  fire  to  the  windward  side  so  that  the  bed  will 
burn  over  q-aickly  enough  so  that  the  plants  aren't  hurt  by  the  heat. 
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"ii\Tien  you  ^;et  this  done,  you'll  want  to  thin  the  plants.  You 
can  do  this  with  a  hoe.    But  some  growers  narrow  the  rows  with  a  plow,  and  then 
run  a  cultivator  crosswise  of  the  rows  to  "break  out  the  extra  plants.  Some- 
times they  plow  up  the  greater  part  of  the  row  and  allow  a  new  row  to  form, 

"You  may  want  to  fertilize  the  heds  to  complete  your  renovation 
work.     But  don't  overdo  it.     Appl}''  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer.     Say,  not 
more  than  500  pounds  to  the  acre,     StrawlDerry  growers  are  tending  to  fertilize 
on  the  LEAF  side  these  days.     That  is,  they're  not  OVER  fertilizing. 

"You'll  find,"  concluded  Mr,  Beattie,   "further  instructions  for 
all  this  work  in  a  Department  of  Agriculture  puhlication.   (for  western  stations) 
It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1027-F  called  "Strawberry  Culture  in  the  West."  (for 
Eastern  stations)    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1028-F,  called  "Strawherry  Culture 
in  the  East,"     (for  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  stations)     It  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1026-F,  "Strawherry  Culture  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Re- 
gions. " 

From  then  on  ray  talk  with  Mr.  Beattie  was  a  sort  of  rapid  fire 
of  questions  and  answers.     I  started  in  with  a  query  on  the  hest  fertilizer  for 
lawns.    Mr.  Seattle's  favorite,  so  he  told  me,  is  equal  parts  oy  weight  of  hone 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal  for  a  spring  fertilizer.     He  applies  this  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  five  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  of  laT<vn,     Then,  he  often  ap- 
plies a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  intervals  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks  during  the  Su'iimer,  say  from  now  on  until  the  first  of  Septemher, 
Ke  puts  on  ahout  one  pound  to  each  500  square  feet  of  lawn  at  each  application 
and  waters  it  in. 

From  lawns  I  turned  back  to  gardens  with  a  question  on  v/hether 
it  would  pay  to  stake  and  prone  tomatoes  grown  for  sale  at  a  roadside  market. 

"In  general,"  he  ojiswered,  "and  wliere  you  have  a  special  market, 
it'll  pay  to  stake  and  prune  the  early  tomato  crop.     It  doesn't  usually  pay  to 
stake  and  prune  the  late  tomatoes,  though.     If  you  want  more  information  on 
growing  tomatoes,  wliy  not  send  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1338-F,  called 
'Tomatoes  as  a  Truck  Crop,'?" 

Tlaen  I  explained  to  LIr,  Beattie  that  I  loiow  a  gardener  who  has 
planted  a  thousand  hills  of  muslanelons.    He  says  that  if  he  can  grow  melons 
that  have  good  flavor,  he  can  sell  'em  at  fancy  prices  on  his  roadside  market, 
Ke  wants  a  few  pointers  on  how  to  put  the  flavor  in  'em. 

"Let's  "begin  with  the  varieties  of  muslanelons,"    Mr.  Beattie 
answered  that  one,     "Your  friend  has  some  seed  already  in  the  ground.    But  it 
isn't  TOO  late  to  try  some  more, 

"iJow,  as  a  rule,   I  wouldnH  recomiuend  planting  more  than  two 
varieties.    But  your  friend  mi^it  not  find  it  a  had  idea  to  tr\'  four  or  five 
varieties  this  year,  just  to  see  how  they  come  out.     'Tlie  KETTED  SELI  (commonly 
called  ROCIQ'  FORD)    fOLLOCK  10-25,  HS.ARTS  OF  C-OLD,  HALE'S  BEST,  TIP  TOP,  and"' 
SWEET  AIR,  or  K^TIGFT  muskmelon  varieties  are  all  good.     The  choice  will  depend 
on  where  your  friend  lives,  on  \7hat  kind  of  melon  he  wants  to  grow,  and  on 
what  his  customers  want.    Now  adays,  few  people  want  a  purely  green- fleshed 
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melon.     They  vant  a  sal:Tion-t inted  or  a  yellow-or  Galmon-ileshc'cL  melon." 

I  explained  to  l!r.  Seattle  tl.at  my  friend  when  he  planted  the 
seed  worked  a  little  npniare  into  each  hill,  and  also  a  snail  handful  of  com- 
mercial fertili;:er  of  a  5-10-5  formula. 

"That's  good  for  a  starter,"  Mr,  Seattle  gave  the  system  his 

blessing,   "Later  when  the  plants  have  a  good  start  f::ive  them  a  side 

dressing  of  that  same  fertilizer  mixture.     As  soon  as  tlie  plants  come  up,  some 

groT/ers  put  ahout  a  tc^spoonful  of  I^ITRATE  of  SODA  around  each  hill  keeping 

it  5  or  6  inches  from  the  young  plants,     Tlie  mo'jt  successful  growers  make  a 
second  or  third  ep"-')licf?tion  of  fertilizer  when  the  vines  are  ahout  3  feet  long, 

"Tell  your  friend  to  thin  the  plants  to  not  more  than  three  to 
each  hill,  "  l/iT,  Seattle  continued,   "i.Iony  growers  leave  4  or  5  plants  in  each 
hill  in  the  heginning  and  then  thin  down  to  three  plants.    ^There  the  plants 
grow  closely  together,  tliin  out,  so  there'll  he  as  much  space  "between  them  as 
possible.     In  the  Eastern  United  States  where  tiie  striped  and  spotted  cucumber 

beetles  are  hard  on  young  melon  plants           it  pays  to  leave  plenty  of  plants 

until  after  the  beetles  are  cheeked.    You  can  see  the  reason  for  that    it's 

just  insurance.    But  •'-ou  can  control  these  beetles  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
BORDEAUX  !iIXTU"HE  to  which  AUSMAIS  OF  LEAD  has  been  added  in  the  -proportion  of 
one  ounce  of  the  dry  arsenate  to  3  gallons  of  BOHDSAUX.  Or,  you  can  dust  vdth 
a  mixture  of  a  pound  of  DRY  AR SEPTATE  OF  LEAD  and  three  pounds  of  AlR-SLAIvED  or 
F0"JDI1RSD  LI:.3,    Fut  the  mixture  into  a  cheesecloth  bag  and  shake  it  lightly 
over  the  plants. 

My  thirst  for  Icnowledge  still  held  on,  and  I  quizzed  Mr.  Seattle 
on  controlling  diseases  of  muskmelons. 

"Borde-iux  mixture  does  it,"  v/as  his  recomjnendation.  "Use  the 

standard  formula  4  pounds  bluestone,  4  po^j^ids  stone  lime,  50  gallons  water. 

You,  or  your  friend,  know  how  to  mix  it.  Use  high  pressure  on  your  pump,  and 
cover  every  particle  of  the  melon  foliage  and  vines  with  an  even  misty  spray, 

"Fow  often?"  I  put  in, 

"Every  10  days  or  2  weeks  in  clear,  dry  weather,  or  every  week 
when  the  vveather  is  1' ot  and  the  air  is  moist,     Feary  not  in  well  doing  with 
the  Bordeaux,  because  it's  impossible  to  produce  a  delicious,  sweet  musknelon 

on  a  diseased  vine,     'Zae  spray  keeps  leaf  diseases  away  but  you  must  start 

in  time  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it." 

"7ould  you  prune  or  cut  back  the  vines  during  the  growing  season?" 

I  asked, 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  I  would,"  Mr,  Seattle  said,  "Experiments 
carried  on  by  the  Illinois  and  ITew  Hampshire  stations  show  that  there's  little 
to  bo  gained  by  pinching  or  heading  back  muskmelon  vines  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  if  you  cut  dovm  the  number  of  melons  on  one  vine,  the  ones 
that  remain  will  be  larger.  But  most  varieties  produce  melons  too  big  for  the 
best  marketing  purposes,  anyhow,  I'd  sa;^^  that  thinning  the  melons  on  the  vine 
would  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 
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"And  if  ^■ou.r  friend  is  going  in  for  muskmelon  growing,"  Mr. 
3eat'",ie  concl-uded,  "Fe  rn.ay  as  well  add  to  his  bulletin  library  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1463-?.     It's  called  /ITSKlvISLOI'S.  " 

— ooOoo — 


Aj^t^IOUNCEIvIENT:     The  De-oar tment  of  Agriculture  Earm  Reporter  mentioned  four 
bulletins  in  his  talk  today.     They  are  (AIHtOUITCER:  Select  strawberry  bulletin 
for  yo-or  locality)  (^Vestern)  Farmers'  Bulletin  1027-F,  STRA'.'mERRY  CULTURE  IF 
TT^'E  WEST;   (Eastern)  Farmers'  Bulletin  1028-F,  STRAlffiSRRY  CULTURE  IN  TJ^S  EAST; 
(South  AtlEJitic  and  Gulf  Coast)  Farmers'  Bulletin  1026-F,   STRAWBERRY  CULTURE 
III  THE  SOUTH  ATLAITTIC  AIID  C-ULF  COAST  RSGIOITS;  Farmers'  Bulletin  1338-F,  TOMA- 
TOES AS  A  TRUCK  CROP;  end.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1458-F,  I/TUSKIIELOITS.  Write  Station 
  for  free  copies. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


Poultry  Interview:     RAISING  TURKEYS  IN  I93I. 

OPENING  ANNOUNCS/IENT ;    Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  turns  to-day  from  chickens 
to  turkey  raising.    He's  just  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry 
specialist  of  the  United  States  Demrtraent  of  Agricult\u-e  on  RAISING  TURKEYS  IN 
1931.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  some  of  the  things  you  fo-und  out  in  this 
turkey  interview  with  Mr.  Lee. 

— oOo— 

Well,  for  one  thing,  I  found  out  that  there  were  fewer  turkeys  marketed 
in  1930  than  in  1929.    Api^arently  there  were  plenty  of  turkeys  produced  in  1930» 

but  just  exactly  where  they  all  went,  nohody  seems  to  know  unless  you  turkey 

raisers  ate  'en  up. 

Another  thing  I  found  out  is  that  we  have  fewer  t-orkeys  in  storage  now 
than  we  had  at  this  time  a  year  ago.    To  he  exact,  there  are  less  than  one-half 
as  many  turke^/s  in  storage  now  than  at  this  time  last  year.    That  fact  is  all  the 
more  significant  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year's  storage  holdings  were  ahout 
eq^jal  to  the  average  holdings  of  the  past  five  years. 

Turkey  "orices  are  not  so  had  either.    When  compared  to  poultry  prices  and 
the  prices  of  other  farm  products,  turkey  prices  are  at  least  fair,  and  might  even 
he  described  as  good.     So,  accordihg  to  Mr,  Lee,  the  turkey  outlook  for  1931  is 
considered  favorable.    However,  Mr,  Lee  warns  that  it  would  certainly  be  very  un- 
wise to  j-ump  in  and  overproduce  this  year  just  because  the  situation  looks 
favorable  now.    As  a  general  rule,  it's  more  profitable  to  produce  an  average 
number  of  high-quality  every  year  rather  than  to  try  to  make  a  "killing"  by 
overproducing  when  the  outlook  appears  favorable.    Why  not  keep  it  favorable  by 

regulating  the  production  by  the  demand?    Well,  so  much  for  the  I93I  outlook  

now  let's  get  down  to  raising  turkeys, 

Mr.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
says  that  SANITATION  is  the  foundation  stone  in  the  production  of  profitable 
turkeys,    ^en  I  was  a  little  boy  one  of  my  regular  farm  jobs  was  to  follow  the 
turkeys  to  the  woods  in  the  morning  and  find  out  where  the  hens  made  their  nests. 
To  me  that  was  mighty  important,  but  I  recall  that  '''e  lost  a  great  many  young 
turkeys,  and  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  ¥.r,  Lee  that  sanitation  is  an  important 
factor  that  must  be  considered  in  the  raising  of  young  turkeys.    For  instance,  I 
recall  that  turkey  raising  on  our  farm  was  carried  on  as  a  sort  of  side  line,  and 
for  that  reason  our  turkey  equipment  was  not  very  elaborate  just  enough  to 
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raise  from  25  to  100  turkevs  depending  on  what  luck  we  had.     And  when  I  say  luck, 
that  expresses  it,  because  we  didn't  knav  very  nuch  about  precautionary  measures 
in  those  days. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  turkey  raisers  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  large 
expanse  of  outdoor  range  in  order  to  raise  tur]:;eys.    According  to  Mr.  Lee,  turkeys 
can  be  raised  in  yards  Just  as  well  as  on  an  open  range  if  modern,  sanitary  method 
are  followed,  but  he  warns  that  sanitation  is  important  regardless  of  the  method 
of  raising. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  move  the  setting  turkey  hen  from  her  nest  in 
the  woods  to  a  prepared  nest  in  the  turkey  yard.    This  operation  took  place  after 
dark.     If  I  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  next  too  early  in  the  evening,  I 
spent  the  time  cutting  my  sweetheart's  initials  on  beech  trees  until  it  was  dark 
enough  to  star  maneuvering  around  the  old  turkey  hen.    Hov/cver,  times  have  changed 
our  system  of  raising  turkeys.     Artificial  incubation  is  nov/  widely  used  on  nost 
of  the  cormercial  turkey  farms  and  is  increasing  even  on  the  average  farm. 

Young  turkeys  are  commonly  called  "poults",    '^"'he  poults  need  the  most 
careful  attention,  for  best  results  regardless  of  whether  you  get  them  from,  a 
hatchery,  or  hatch  them  under -a  turkey  hen. 

According  to  Mr.  Lee,  yoimg  poults  need  clean  quarters  and  clean  ground. 
He  says  that  it's  a  pretty  generally  knov/n  fact  to-day  that  many  of  the  m.ost 
troublesome  turkey  diseases  are  spread  through  contai.''anated  soil.     If  you  are 
raising  turkeys  under  confinement  or  in  sma.ll  yards,  he  suggests  that  these  yards 
be  divided  and  the  flock  rotate  from  one  yard  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  a 
allow  the  turkeys  to  be  on  clean,  fresh  soil  all  the  tim.e.    Under  a  system  of 
this  kind  one  yard  can  be  nlowed  or  spaded  while  the  other  is  in  use.  This 
arrangem.ent  is  also  beneficial  in  preventing  young  poults  from  picking  up 
droppings,  and  that's  m.ighty  important  too. 

Until  a  fev/  years  ago  chickens  and  turkeys  were  permitted  to  run  together 

on  r^any  farms.    But  the  TiOdern  grower  knov/s  that  this  is  a  bad  practice  

especially  hard  on  profits.    Chickens  harbor  a  deadly  turkey  disease  known  as 

"blacldiead, "  and  while  this  disease  does  not  cause  riuch  loss  in  chickens  it 

moans  death  to  young  turkeys.    Therefore,  for  best  restilts,  keep  the  chickens 
and  young  turkeys  separate.    Not  only  that,  but  keep  young  tiirkeys  away  from  any 
land  on  which  poultry  manure  has  been  spread  during  the  past  two  years. 

Of  co^arse,  I  know  it's  hard  to  keep  chickens  and  turkeys  separated  on 
general  far -.s  where  both  are  allowed  to  range  over  the  fields  and  while  under 
such  conditions  nature  helps  to  keep  the  soil  clean,  it  pays  to  at  least  pro^ido ■ 
separate  feeding  and  housing  quarters. 

As  you  listeners  doubtless  rerier;ber,  last  suTimer  was  a  dry  summer  throughou. 
a  great  portion  of  the  country.    That  condition  was  unfavorable  to  parasites  so 
that  they  made  very  little  trouble  for  turkeys.    But,  if  this  coming  sirv-'Cr  should 

be  a  wet  sui-zaer  look  out  for  parasites,  because  they  love  wet,  dar.p  v/eather,  an. 

moist  conditions,  and  when  they  r.eet  with  favorable  Ti?eather  they  often  make  it 
hard  for  the  little  poults  struggling  along  trying  to  grow  feathers  and  put  on 
weight.    You  may  have  gotten  away  from  parasitic  troubles  last  year  because  Old 
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Mother  Nature  was  protocting  your  turkey  crop  with  dry  wenther  hut  Mr.  Lee 

warns  you  not  to  get  careless  this  year  .-^s  a  result  of  last  year's  success  

hecause  you  :o.ight  not  get  away  with  it  again.     Sanitation  and  sanitary  precautions 
are  still  important  in  the  successful  production  of  profitable  turkeys. 

Many  flocks  of  young  poults  are  being  raised  to-day  by  keeuing  then  confined 
until  the  poults  are  from  S  to  10  weeks  old  and  then  turning  then  on  a  clean  range. 
This  period  of  artificial  rearing  gives  then  a  good  start,  and  that's  nighty  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  a  youn turkey. 

Mr.  lee  believes  that  turkey  rations  are  better  than  the.y  used  to  be.  As 
a  rule,  turkey  rations  of  to-day  contain  nore  nash  than  they  fonv.erly  did.  He 
says  that  excellent  result  s  are  nov;  being  obtained  by  feeding  young  turkeys  an 
ALL_MASH  ration  tmtil  they  are  fron  12  to  l6  weeks  old  and  then  changing  to  a 
ration  of  nash  and  whole  grain. 

The  Bronze  has  always  been  the  outstanding  turkey  breed  in  this  country, 

and  is  still  the  nost  popular  breed.     It's  the  largest  of  all  the  turkeys  

young  Bronze  tons  often  weighting  fron  25  to  3O  pounds.    However,  there  is  a 
noticeable  and  increasing  interest  in  the  nediun-sized  breeds,  especially  the 
Narragansetts  and  the  '^lite  Holland. 

As  I  v/as  saying  farewell  to  Mr,  Leo  he  lianded  ne  a  covy  of  Farners' 
Bulletin  Uq*  l^Og-F,  entitled  "TURKEY  R-IISING.  "    If  you  are  a  new  beginner  in 
the  turkey  business,  if  you  were  unsuccessful  with  your-  turkeys  last  year,  or  if 
you  want  to  refresh  your  nenory  on  turkey-growing  practices,  let  ne  suggest  that 

you  write  Station  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  turkey  biilletin.    Of  course, 

it's  free,  and  a  request  will  bring  it  to  your  nail  box. 

— oOo — 

CLOSING  MHOUlvTCZl'IENT;    ladies  and  gentlenen,  you  have  been  listening  to  one  of 

the  '^sshington  Farn  He'oorter  progra:~is  broadcast  fron  Station   .    Write  this 

station  or  the  United  States  Departnent  of  .Agriculture  in  Wq.shington,  D.  C,  if 
you  want  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I'lOO-F,  p.ntitlod  "■WEKVY  RATFiINa.  " 


(NOT  FOR  publication) 


Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes. 

Livestock  Interview;    WAYS  TO  SAVE  YOUITG  LIVESTOCK. 

OPENING  AIOTOUITCa/iENT;     Station   presents  one  of  the  reg-ular  Washing- 

ton Farm  Reporter  programs  "broadcast  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  "WAYS  TO  SAVE  YOUITG  LIVESTOCK,"  is  the  subject 
for  this  occasion,  and  Your  Reporter  will  now  report. 

Vfell  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  jrou  for  a  little  while  to-day  a'bout 
saving  young  animals.    According  to  my  calendar  this  is  the  eighth  of  May  and 
there  are  already  millions  of  young  claves,  colts,  chickens,  pigs,  lamhs,  and 
so  on,  enjoying  their  first  springtime.    Many  other  "bahy  animals  will  follow 
as  the  season  advances  until  thousands  of  green  pastures  "become  the  play- 
grounds for  these  healthy  young  animals.     Some  of  these  younger  animals  will 
be  used  to  replace  older  ones  in  the  "breeding  and  production  herds  while  others 
will  "be  used  to  increase,  we  hope,  our  "bani^:  accounts.    Just  how  much  that  in- 
crease will  "be  depends,  among  other  things,  on  what  kind  of  care  and  treatment 
these  young  animals  receive  from  the  time  they  come  into  the  world  until  they 
are  "big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Before  "birth  a  young  animal  is  fairly  well  protected  from  shock,  in- 
jury, and  infection.     It  has  practically  a  \iniform  temperature,  and  under 
normal  conditions  has  an  adequate  and  suitable  supply  of  nourishment.  But 
when  a  young  animal  is  born  into  the  world  it  is  at  once  surro\mded  with  dangers. 
Infectious  organisms,  extremes  of  temperature  with  wind,  rain,  snow,  and  hail; 
the  possibilities  of  inadequate  or  improper  foods;  underfeeding  or  overfeeding; 
and  act-oal  poisons  of  various  sorts  are  only  a  fev/  of  the  troubles  waiting  to 
attack  these  young  animals. 

I  Was  talking  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Burch  the  other  day  about  cutting  down 
the  losses  of  young  animals  by  protecting  them  from  these  various  dangers, 
thereby  giving  them  a  better  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  into  more  profit- 
able individuals.    Mr.  Burch,  by  the  way,  is  assistant  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    He  has  6  old  proverbs 
that  he  likes  to  use  when  talking  about  raising  young  livestock.    His  first 
proverb  is: 
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"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Mr.  Burch  adapts  that  to  the  livestock  field  by  sa^^ing  that  aai  ounce 
of  sanitation  is  worth  a  pound  of  medicine  in  raising  young  siimals.     In  other 
words,  it's  "better  business  to  prevent  a  disease  from  getting  into  young 
animals  than  to  try  to  cure  it  ai"ter  it  has  become  thoroughly  entrenched.  Pre- 
vention, therefore,  is  the  slogan  for  livestoc]:  producers  to  have  in  mind  when 
thinlcing  about  the  control  of  parasites  and  diseases  of  young  animals. 

His  second  proverb  runs  like  this: 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

\Tlien  we  think  of  stitching,  most  of  us  thinlc  of  mending  something,  and 
that's  whjr  iir.  Burch  likes  that  old  proverb.    He  says  that  if  a  farmer  has 
been  losing  a  great  many  young  animals  before  they  reach  maturity  and  the 
market,  that  it's  time  for  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  drop  in  a  few  stitches  in 
the  raising  of  young  livestock  that  will  malce  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  a 
lot  of  mending  ejid  doctoring  later  on. 

I  asked  Mr.  Burch  for  his  third  proverb,  and  he  replied, 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

\7hen  we  apply  that  old  proverb  to  the  raising  of  young  animals  we  find 
that  it  fills  Che  bill  admirably.    For  instance,  many  of  you  listeners  doubt- 
less have  young  animals  on  your  farms  at  this  time.    Are  you  maicing  an  effort 
to  raise  all  of  those  young  individuals  to  profitable  maturity?    That,  you 
know,  is  the  sensible  and  the  economical  thing  to  do.    You  already  have  the 
young  animals  —  you  have  them  in  hand,  and  in  that  case  they  are  worth  more 
than  imaginary  individuals  yet  unborn.     It's  a  case  of  taking  care  of  and 
making  the  most  of  what  you  know  you  have  instead  of  gambling  on  the  future. 

The  old  proverb  that  taices  fourth  place  in  Mr.  Burch' s  list  runs  like 

this: 

"A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

However,  Mr.  Btirch  says  that  a  rolling  stone  often  gets  mighty  slick 
and  becomes  thin  from  wear  and  tear.     Tlie  livestock  raiser  who  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  control  of  parasites  and  diseases  of  young  animals  on  his  place 
may  be  able  to  market  a  large  percentage  of  the  original  baby  animals  but  some 
of  them,  due  to  various  diseases  and  parasites,  may  be  mighty  thin  and  worn 
when  they  reach  the  market.     The  rolling  stone  not  only  gathers  no  moss,  but 
it's  apt  to  get  scars  and  scratches  that  will  mark  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
young  animal  that  is  not  protected  from  parasites  and  diseases  may  reach  the 
stock  market,  but  it  may  be  "docked"  before  the  total  is  added  and  the  check 
written.     That,  my  livestock  friends,  is  wliat  counts  in  the  end,  and  young, 
healtliy  animals  that  are  protected  8,s  much  as  possible  from  diseases  and 
parasites,  nearly  always  turn  in  a  bigger  check  than  those  allowed  to  grow  up 
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in  the  "root-hog-or-die, "  fashion.     In  other  words,  it  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  keep  parasites  and  diseases  out  of  young  livestock,  and  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  to  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  individ-uals. 

Mr.  Biirch's  fifth  proverb  is: 

"I/'iOlasses  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar." 

I  had  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  old  proverb.    According  to 
Mr.  Burch's  wa^-^  of  thinlcing  it  pa^'-s  to  be  gentle  and  kind  in  dealing  with  young 
animals.     They  like  kind  treatment  and  respond  to  it  better  than  they  do  to 
abuse  and  neglect.    A  young  colt,  a  young  calf,  a  young  pig,  or  even  a  baby 
chick  will  malce  better  gains  when  provided  with  ample  feed  of  the  proper  kind 
and  given  at  least  some  protection  from  the  weather,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  unc-iuf  or  table  as  spring  weather  sometimes  is.    ITow,  if  you  think 
enough  of  your  young  animals  to  deal  gently  and  kindly  with  them  the  chances 
are  that  you  think  enough  of  them  to  offer  them  at  least  some  protection  from 
parasites  and  diseases. 

The  sixth  and  last  proverb  is  one  that  you  all  know. 
"Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

May  is  just  eight  days  old  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  get  in  a 
lot  of  good  disease-prevention  work.     Get  the  animals  onto  clean  pastures, 
burn  and  destroy  old  rubbish  around  the  barn  that  might  be  harboring  parasites 
and  other  troublemakers.    Practice  sanitation  in  all  your  operations  with 
livestock,  but  especially  young  livestock.     If  you  don't  act  now  and  get  in 
preventive  and  precautionary  measures  while  the  animals  are  young  —  it  may 
be  too  late  for  best  results  ai'ter  a  while.    Perhaps  you've  heard  the  story 
about  the  stuttering  blacksmith  who  was  holding  a  piece  of  hot  iron  on  an  anvil 
and  motioning  to  a  new  helper  to  hit  it  while  it  was  hot.    After  much  delay  the 
new  helper  finally  understood  and  said,  "Oh,  you  want  me  to  hit  it?"  "No," 
said  the  blacksmith,  "it's  too  late  now,  the  iron  is  cold." 

If  you  want  to  strike  this  problem  of  controlling  diseases  and  parasites 
of  young  livestock  while  the  iron  is  hot,  write  to-day  to  either  this  station 
or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,.!).  C. ,  and  ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  Leaflet  No.  1-L,  entitled  "WAYS  TO  SAVE  YOUITG  LIVESTOCK." 
This  leaflet  says  among  other  things  that  the  threat  against  an  animal's  life 
is  greatest  at  birth  or  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  it  pays  to  keep  young 
animals  by  themselves  or  v/ith  their  mothers,  and  that  it  certainly  pays  to  keep 
young  animals  awaj''  from  older  animals.     This  leaflet  recommends  the  swine- 
sanitation  or  the  modified  swine- sanitation  system.     It  suggests  tliat  young 
animals  be  given  a  safe,  dry  hillside  pasture,  and  not  a  low  wet  pasture,  and 
that  chicks  be  kept  awa^;-  from  turkeys.    The  Department's  livestock  specialists 
also  discourage  overstocking,  and  saQf  that  unthr if tiness  in  young  livestock 
is  usually  traceable  to  poor  breeding,  poor  feeding,  or  parasites,  or  com- 
binations of  these  causes. 


— ooOoo — 
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CLOSING-  AlHTOUlTCg.'iENT;     This  closes  the  Farm  Reporter  program  troadcast  from 

Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  if  70U  want  a  free  copy  of  Leaflet  ITo.  1-L,  entitled  "WAYS  TO 
SAVE  YOUITG  LIVESTOCK." 
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YOUR  PABM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIIIGTOU 


Moiday,  May  11 ; 


( NOT  FOR  PIBLI'GATION) 


'  Spealcing  Time ;    10  Minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interylew^  No.^  19;    Perishal^le  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

OPEMING  AMOUlTCBilEI^T;    Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Reporter?      Ladies  and  gentlemen.' 

Station   joins  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

again  presenting  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington.    Today,  he  has  a  report  of 
especial  interest  to  growers  and  shippers  of  fruit  s  and  vegetahles  in  inter- 
state commerce.    Well,  Mr.  Reporter? 

\7hen  the  shipper  and  the  dealer  can  meet  face  to  face,  they  can  usually 
iron  out  any  differences  that  may  come  up  "between  them,  without  much  trouhle. 
If  they  can't,  it  is  generally  their  own  fault. 

However,  nowadays  as  Mr.  F.  G.  Roth  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  pointing 
out  to  me,  a  large  part  of  our  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  "sight 
unseen"  as  it  were. 

When  a  grower  in  California  ships  to  a  receiver  in  Uew  York,  or  one  in 
Florida  forwards  truck  to  a  buyer  in  Minnesota,   it  is  natural  that  disputes 
as  to  the  condition  of  perishable  stuff  will  come  up.    Misunderstandings  will 
arise.    Then  too,  Mr.  Robb  sa;;''s,  we  are  forced  by  the  facts  to  admit  that  all 
dealers  are  not  angels.    Neither  have  all  car-lot  shippers  yet  begun  to  sprout 
wings.     Some  shippers  are  still  not  above  putting  the  best  stuff  in  the  door 
of  the  car,  and  some  buyers  are  too  prone  to  reject  shipments  for  flimsy 
reasons  when  the  market  is  dull. 


The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  of  course,  was  designed 
to  weed  such  tricksters  out  of  inter-state  tre.de  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
As  you  prob9,bly  know,  that  Act  requires  all  commission  merchants,  and  dealers, 
and  brokers  handling  fresh  produce  in  car  lots  in  inter-state  commerce  to  take 
out  licenses.     The  licenses  can  be  revoked  where  dealers  are  found  guilty  of 
unfair  and  fraudulent  practices. 

Of  course,  you  Imow,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  it  isn't  a  question 
of  one  party  trying  to  beat  the  other.    More  often  it  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  or  a  misunderstanding  arising  over  what  happens  to  the  stuff  in 
transit. 


S-FHCcS:S 
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Failures  of  refrigeration,  or  dela^'^s  en  route,  or  faulty  packing  some- 
times cause  damage.     Sometimes  the  stuff  is  in  good  shape  when  it  is  put  in 
the  cars  "but  in  "bad  shape  when  it  reaches  its  destination.     Such  cases 
naturally  "bring  up  the  question  of  who's  to  "blame.     Some  perisha"ble  vegeta"bles 
have  various  diseases  and  are  su"bject  to  various  kinds  of  damage  xvhich  they 
get  in  the  field,  and  other  kinds  they  develop  in  the  car.    ^There  the  trou"ble 
originated  is  often  a  question  in  these  disputes,  and  that  is  where  the  govern- 
ment inspectors,  trained  to  recognize  and  diagnose  the  different  kinds  of 
damage,  come  in. 

Too  often,  hov/ever,  dealers  have  ordered  perishable  fruits  or  vegeta'bles, 
and  when  the  stuff  reached  the  destination  the  market  would  he  down,  and 
dealers  would  squirm  out  of  their  contracts  and  reject  the  shipments  on  the 
claim  that  the  goods  were  not  up  to  specification.     That  is  one  of  the  "big 
things  this  Perishahle  Agricultura,l  Commodities  Act  was  designed  to  stop. 

Under  this  Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  commission  merchant,  dealer  or 
"broker  to  reject  or  fail  to  deliver  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
without  reasonable  cause.     If  the  shipper  feels  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the 
dealer  of  rejecting  a  shipment  without  good  cause,  he  can  make  complaint  to 
the  United  States  ^\gricultural  Department.     The  Department's  men  will  investi- 
gate, and  if  they  find  the  merchant  has  been  guilty  of  unfair  practices,  the 
Secretary/  of  Agriculture  may  order  him  to  make  good  or  eyen  take  his  license 
away. 

And  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  laV7  also  forbids  the  com- 
mission man  to  discard,  or  dump,  or  destroy  the  stuff  he  gets  to  sell  on 
comniission.    He  must  also  keep  accounts  and  records  straight,  and  account 
truly  and  promptly  for  the  st^off  he  sells. 

Well,  I  guess  we  can  all  realize  how  that  law  protects  the  innocent 
and  penalizes  the  guilty  party  in  inter-state  transactions  in  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

And  as  cooperative  associations  which  market  the  products  of  their 
members  either  direct  or  through  agents  are  considered  dealers  and  must  take 
out  licenses  you  co-op  meri^bers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  working  of  this  law. 

However,  Mr.  Robb  told  me  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  to  growers  and  shippers  who  may  never  be  directly 
involved  in  any  specific  case. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  it  is  causing  shippers,  who  are  in  many 
cases,  also  the  growers  to  pa,y  more  attention  to  stajidardization  of  their 
products. 

Many  of  the  disputes  over  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  come 
up  on  account  of  ship-shod  terms  used  in  the  contracts.     ?or  instance,  if  the 
contract  calls  for  "good"  potatoes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  argument 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  "good  potatoes."    Tlie  shipper  may  have  one  idea,  and 
the  dealer  another.     But  when  the  stuff  is  sold  on  government  grades  the 
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specifications  are  clear  and  definite,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  meets  the  specifications  for  that  £:rade. 

More  and  more  shippers  are  coming  to  see  it  is  poor  "business  to  maJce 
a  contract  ivhich  is  not  specific.    Mr.  Hohb  says  he  can't  -urge  too  strongly 
that  all  shippers  use  U.  S.  standard  grades  instead  of  courting  trouble  v/ith 
vague  terms  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  more  often  than  not  lead  to  disputes 
and  losses. 

Another  advantage  from  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Conmodities  Act  is 
the  effect  it  has  in  reducing  wild  speculation.    As  Mr.  Robb  explains,  under 
this  lav/,  the  dealer  orders  what  he  thinlcs  he  can  sell,  and  takes  what  he 
orders.     Before,  dealers  v/ould  speculate  on  the  cliance  of  a  big  demand  and 
order  many  car-lots  of  perishables.     Then  if  the  market  was  dull,  he  would 
often  reject  these  cars.    Rejected  cars  never  sell  up  to  market  price,  because 
they  are  always  under  suspicion  no  matter  how  good  they  really  are.  The 
result  used  to  be  that  the  rejected  car-lots  would  be  thrown  on  the  market 
at  low  prices  and  bring  the  market  price  down  lower  than  there  was  any  real 
reason  for  it  to  be.     In  other  v/ords,  all  shippers  and  dealers  suffered. 

ilnother  result  of  the  Act  has  been  the  assurance  it  gives  of  correct 
accounting  for  sales.     It  has  made  all  dealers  and  brokers  and  commission  men 
more  careful  to  pay  for  v/Iiat  they  get  and  make  settlements  promptly,  not  only 
in  specific  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule. 

Then,  as  we  liave  said,  it  is  tending  to  eliminate  the  speculative  and 
crooked  dealers  who  have  been  parasites  on  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
trade. 


CL0SIIT5  AimOljlTCEI.iE!TT;    Your  Jarm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to 
you  a  few  of  the  benefits  from  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  P.  G-.  Robb.    Anyf-ne  desiring  any  further  information  on 
this  subject  sho-^old  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


m 


.r^CrtJlJ  EO^TAT  E  S 
^.j^DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


'^YOU?.  1:2:.:  PZFOHTSH  AT  V,ASEI1:GT0II. 

^OH  FOR  PIBLIOAIION 

S-ooa.:i-n':  Tine:     10  Minutes. 


All  Regions, 


0 


H.4TCIDRY  RZPOP.TS  ?QR  THS  5ARLY  PART  OF  1931  > 


0?^^'i::C-  AI-]gOlA'CS::Z!I7r;     Ladies  ;ind  gentlemen,  we  now  present  the  re,ipilar 
WcvSliin-.ton  ?:i:t.t  Reporter  progrojn  "broadcc'-st  from  this  Str.tion  in  cooporation 
with  the  United  States  Departniont  01  Agriculture.    The  Reporter's  suojoct 
for  this  occ.\cion  is  POULTRY,  and  the  discussion  hinges  around  HATCH3RY 
REP02~3  rO?.  TI-I".  LARLY  PART  OP  1331.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo-~ 

^?.rl--  last  Sunday  mornin/^  I  piled  the  fcuaily  in  the  old  buzz  wagon, 
put  m-j  foot  on  the  starter,  drove  right  out  of  the  Ca  -utal  Cit^  of  VJashington 
and  over  into  the  fcu:ious  and  "beautiful  Slienandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  The 
S^ienandoah  Vrlley,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  great  a^ple  producing  sections 
of  this  country,  and  the  millions  of  a'^r)le  trees  in  that  historic  valley 
present  a  wonderful  and  never-to-"be  forgotten  sight  at  olossorn  time, 

V.'oll,  wc  saw  the  blossoms,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sight,  and  incidental- 
ly observed  a  n-Jinber  of  other  interesting  things.    Per  instance,  we  didn't 
see  as  niany  baby  chicles  as  one  would  ordinarily  see  on  a  150-mile  trip  thro\:igh 
a  progressive  and  diversified  agricultural  region,     I  tho"ught  perhaps  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  this,  so  on  my  return  to  '"'a.shington  I  conferred  with 
Mr,  3,  H,  Bennett,  poultry}'  marketing  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economic s. 

"Yes,"  said  LI r,  Bennett,  "there  is  a  reason — perhaps  tv/o  reasons." 

"ITow,"  I  said,  "that's  interesting  what  are  they?" 

"Uell,"  he  continued,  after  a  little  reflection,  "I  thihlc  the  decreased 
hatchings  in  the  early  part  of  1931  is  a  compliment  to  the  good  business 
judgm:;nt  of  the  x^oultry  raisers  in  this  country," 

"T.hat  do  you  mean?"  I  cuestioned, 

"Just  this,"  he  replied,     "Svery  poultry  raiser  knows  that  we  hatched 
too  narv  chicks  in  the  early  part  of  1930,    That,  plus  a  favorable  la^^ang 
winter,  and  the  economic  con:.ition  of  the  country,  has  made  it  unnecessary 
for   )oultry  raisers  to  buy  new  pocketbooks.    As  a  result  of  these  conditions 
many  :;oultrymen  have  definitelj'-  decided  to  decrease  the  extent  of  their 
operations  in  the  spring  of  1931.    That's  the  first  reason,  and  it  indicates 
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that  poultrymen  are  going  to  tiy  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  "by 
curtailing  "production  until  the  demand  gets  within  at  least  shouting 
distance  of  the  supply,    That*s  good  executive  judgment,  and  poultrymen  are 
to  be  commended  for  taking  such  a  constructive  step  in  solving  their  own 
problem," 

A  great  many  poultrymen  were  slow  in  making  up  their  mind  whether 
to  increase  operations  this  spring,  decrease,  or  stay  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,    T-^at's  the  second  reason  that  Mr,  Bennett  gave  for  decreased  hatchings 
during  the  early  part  of  1931, 

"llr.  Bennett,"  I  questioned,  "have  you  compared  the  figures  of  the 
1930  hatching  season  with  those  of  the  1931  season?" 

^'Yes,"  he  said,  "for  the  early  part  of  the  seasons.    For  instance, 
a  report  shows  that  7  63  commercial  hatcheries  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
54,000,000  eggs,  set  8,000,000  eggs  in  January,  1931,  as  compared  with 
14,000,000  eggs  in  January  of  1930.    Another  report  shows  that  748 
commercial  hatcheries  set  22,000,000  eggs  in  February  of  1931  as  compared 
with  32,000,000  in  February  of  1930,    On  February  1,  1931  these  commercial 
hatcheries  had  13,000,000  chicks  booked  for  delivery  in  February,  or  later, 
compared  with  a  booking  of  23,000,000  on  the  same  date  in  1930,     On  March  1, 
bookings  of  1931  showed  14,000,000  as  against  27,000,000  for  May  1,  1930. 
In  other  words,  commercial  hatchings  were  greatly  decreased  during  the  early 
part  of  1931  when  compared  to  hatchings  during  the  early  part  of  1930." 

Of  course,  commercial  hatcheries  don't  hatch  all  the  chicks  produced 
in  this  country.    Not  at  all,    I  understand  that  the  old  setting  hen  is  still 
responsible  for  something  like  40  per  cent  of  the  total  chick  output.  However, 
the  decrease  in  commercial  hatchings  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  is  an 
index  to  the  careful  consideration  poultrymen  are  gi^/ing  to  flock  ex;pansion, 
Mr,  Bennett  points  out  that  it's  quite  possible  that  some  poultrymen  will 
jump  in  at  the  latter  part  of  the  chick  season  and  try  to  expand  their  flocks 
beyond  the  capacity  of  their  equixxnent. 

According  to  his  v/ay  of  thinking,  poultrymen  who  follow  this  practice 
will  not  get  very  far  f rom/^usiness  standpoint.    Late  chicks  are  often 
inferior,  and  are  not  always  a  bargain  even  at  any  price.    Late  hatched 
chicks,  as  a  rule,  do  not  mature  in  time  for  profitable  fall  and  winter 
egg  production.    Therefore,  poultrymen  who  arc  not  in  a  position  to  expand 
their  flocks,  and  who  have  not  already  made  expansion  plans,  are  perhaps 
just  as  well  off.    That's  one  side  of  the  story. 

Looking  at  the  poultry  situation  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
Mr,  Bennett  believes  that  some  poultrymen  have  unquestionably  curtailed 
their  operations  a  little  closer  than  is  really  necessary.    For  instance, 
he  says  there  is  no  good  reason  for  cutting  your  replacement  program  half 
intv/o  when  you  have  ample  eqiiipnent  and  are  fully  prepared  to  handle  a  normal 
expansion  program.    Old  birds,  you  knov/,  must  be  replaced  by  younger  birds, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  replacement,  it's  necessary  to  hatch  the  chicks 
or  buy  repla.cenent  stock. 
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In  -HQ-  opinion,  Mr.  Bennett  made  a  neat  s"uiiimary  of  the  situation  v;hon 
he  said,  "Lon't  expand  operations  this  yoar,  especially  late  in  the  season 
vfith  inferior  chicks  and  inadecfoate  equipment  Just  oecause  things  look 
"bettor  at  that  time.    On  the  other  hand,  don't  aroitrarily  cut  your  [oro.jram 
to  the  point  of  affecting  worse  replacement  of  old  birds." 

'.r,  Bennett  says  that  you  poultrymen  have  exorcised  such  good 
jud/^-njnt  in  solving  your  own  prohlem  by  curtailing  production  to  a  nornial 
cxp.'j,:ision,  that  he  hesitates  to  offer  any  suggestions.    However,  he  adds, 
that  t".io  ;,.->oultrynan  v/ho  does  not  go  to  extremes  in  decreases  and  increases, 
but  sti.ys  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  to  speak,  is  generally  able  to 
weather  the  difficulties  and  stay  in  the  business.    Fnen  times  are  good  he'll 
doubtless  uake  good  money,  and  v/hen  times  are  not  so  good,  maybe  he'll 
break  even,  but  over  a  period  of  years  he'll  be  better  off  financially  than 
the  one  v/ho  stampedes  first  to  one  extreme  and  then  to  the  other. 

Of  course,  IWe  only  given  the  coronriercial  hatchery  reports  for  the 
early  part  of  1931,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  early  hatched  chicks 
ride  to  the  dinner  tables  in  the  form  of  broilers  on  brown  toast.    It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  when  money  is  scarce  the  old  setting  hen  is  called 
upon  to  hatch  thousands  of  chicks  which  under  normal  conditions  v/ould  be 
bought  from  cominercial  hatcheries.    Those  things,  plus  a  final  hatchery 
report  which  Mr,  Bennett  has  promised  to  give  me  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  aid  materially  in  regulating  the  mid-summer  sales  of  yo'ong  birds. 

]?or  instance,  if  the  hatchery  reports  for  March,  April  and  May  show 

a  continued  decrease  in  hatchings  you  may  want  to  save  a  larger  nuMer 

of  ea,rly  hatched  birds  for  replacement  purposes  than  if  the  reports  shoT/ 
hea^'/y  increases  in  hatchings,  but  I'll  get  Mr.  Bennett  to  tell  m.e  about  that 
next  time.    By  the  woy,  you  can  doubtless  get  some  very  valijable  information 
on  this  expansion  or  curtaiL'nent  program  from  your  own  state  extension 
people.    Have  you  tried  them? 

There  is  no  publication  on  today's  discussion,  but  you  are  welcome 
to  a  copy  of  this  talk  if  you  want  it.    Ask  this  station,  or  the  United 
States  Dejoartment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D,  C,  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  POULTRY  REPORTER  PROGRAM  OF  MAY  13,  1931.    Of  course,  it's  free." 

— oOo — 

CLOSII^IC-  AHi'TOUlTCHvISITT;    This  closes  the  Parm  Reporter  program  broadcast 

from  Station  .     If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  POUXTRY  REPORTER  FROGRAl.l 

OP  MAY  13,  1931,  write  either  this  station,  or  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  7ifashington,  B.C. 
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YOUR  FiffiM  REPOR'TEa  AT  WASHBTGTOH. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATI01\T. 


SpeoJcing  Tine:  10  i-'inutes. 


All  Regions. 


BETTER  BRE.EDI!TG  LEADS  TO  MORE  EE^IGIEFT  PRODUCT  ION. 


OPEN  IN  G  Mhl  OUtT  CEi-'EI'TT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Your  Washington  Earn  Reporter  is 

now  read;^''  to  broadcast  one  of  liis  regular  DAIRY  programs  from  Station   

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  DeiDartrnent  of  ^Igricultirre.     The  subject 
for  this  occasion  is,  BETTER  BREEDING  LE^^DS  TO  MORE  EEEICIENT  PRODUCTION. 
All  right,  Mr,  Re-Dorter. 


Well  folVjs,   I  want  to  talk  to  "ou  for  a  little  while  today  about  get- 
ting unprofitable  dairy  cows  off  the  fence.     I  say  off  the  fence  because  I 
recently  read  an  article  which  stated  that  one-third  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in 
the  country  are  unquestionably  carried  at  a  loss;  that  another  third  are  un- 
questionably carried  at  a  profit,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  cows  are  hanging 
on  the  fence  between  profit  and  loss.     Tnen  times  are  good  this  middle  group 
hajigs  on  the  profitable  side  of  the  fence,  but  in  tiraes  of  low  prices  and 
surplus  production  these  questionable  cows  weigh  heavily  on  the  unprofitable 
side  of  the  ledger. 

Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer,  engaged  in  the  making  of  automobiles. 
Could  you  succeed  if  you  had  to  sell  one  third  of  your  cars  at  a  loss,  another 
third  at  a  -orofit,  and  the  final  third  at  the  cost  of  production?     If  you 
could  succeed  under  such  conditions,  doubtless  a  lot  of  a^ltomobile  manufac- 
turers would  like  to  hire  you  at  your  own  salar;^.    At  least,  that's  the 
opinion  of  LIr.  :I,  H,  Eohrman,  who,  for  ten  years  has  been  carrying  on  breed- 
ing experiments  and  investigations  for  the  United  States  Btireau  of  Dairy 
Industry,    Mr,  Eohrman  believes  that  there  are  a.  lot  of  dairj'-  cows  in  the 
industry  today  that  arc  inef ;''icient  and  really  belong  on  the  junk  pile,  I 
asked  him  if  it  would  be  good  business  to  junk  all  the  unprofitable  cows  in 
the  industry-  at  one  time  and  start  out  again  with  new  equipment? 

"No,"  he  replied,  "that  would  hardly  be  practical.     Successful  manu- 
facturers seldom  close  down  their  plants  to  make  improvements^  On  the  otner 
hand,  efficient  organizations  arc  constantly  making  improvements  as  they  go 
along.    They  keep  prodtiction  records,  and  junk  obsolete  methods  whenever 
they  are  found  to  be  tmprof itable . " 


— ooGoo— 


According  to  Mr.  ?ohrnan  the  dairy  industry  is  in  a  boat  quite  similar ..r 
to  the  one  occupied  hy  the  automobile  manuf actiai'er  or  any  other  going  business, 
and  it's  just  as  necessary  for  the  dairvman  to  establish  his  business  on  an 
efficiency  basis  as  it  is  for  the  automobile  manufacturer  to  establish  himself 
on  a  similar  -basis.     In  other  words,  efficiency  is  what  counts  today,  regajrd- 
less  of  whether  you  are  -.nilking  cows  or  making  automobiles. 

'The  material  that  goes  into  a  modern  automobile  is  carefully  checked 
and  inspected  before  it  is  made  into  the  different  units.    But  that  is  not 
all,     Wien  the  finished  automobile  rolls  from  the  assembly  carrier,  it  is 
again  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested,  and,  if  it  does  not  measure  up  to  a 
certain  standard  it's  returned. 

Now  in  the  case  of  dairy  cows  we  have  a  very  similar  situation.  A 
progressive  dairyi-aan  inspects  the  records  of  the  animals  that  are  to  produce 
his  future  milkers.    Hot  only  tliat,  but  when  a  ycang  heifer  comes  into  pro- 
duction for  the  first  time  she  is  like  the  new  automobile  that  rolls  from  the 
assembly  line.    Both  are  new  and  have  to  make  good.     The  automobile  was  made 

from  good  material  inspected  material,  but  it's  possible  for  it  to  contain 

a  flaw  that  will  brand  it  as  unfit  for  service  on  the  modern  highways  in  this 
country'-.    Kow  the  young  heifer  that  is  coming  into  production  for  the  first 

time  is  doubtless  :;iade  from  good  material  perhaps  the  best  blood  lines 

known  to  the  dairy  breeders,  but  it's  possible  that  she  will  have  a  flaw  that 
will  render  hor  un-^rof itable  in  a  herd  of  efficient  producers.     Of  course, 
the  automobile  can  be  returned  irm'aediately  without  a,ny  further  expense,  but 
the  young  cov/  has  to  bo  kept  for  a  period  of  time.     She  must  go  through  a 
test  period.     Tliere  is  no  way  aroimd  it.     Tliat,  of  course,  is  just  a  part  of 
the  job  in  breeding  better  and  more  efficient  producers,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Fohrman,  it's  the  profitable  end  of  the  job,  because  it  points  the  way 
to  better  breeding. 

I  asked  Mr.  ?ohrman  if  we  couldn't  get  a  lot  of  unprofitable  cows  off 
the  fence  by  culling,  and  he  replied  tha,t  we  could  get  some  of  them  off  the 
fence  by  culling,  but  certainly  not  all  of  them.      Ke  says  that  we  must  go 
behind  culling  for  permanent  and  lasting  results.    Dairij^men  have  been  culling 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  have  culled  owt  thoiisands  and.  thousands  of  ineffi- 
cient and  -onprof itable  cows,  and  that  has  helped  the  industry  a  great  deal, 
but  it  has  not  solved  the  problem.     An  automobile  manufacturer  can  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  assembly  line  and  condemn  every  faulty  co.r  that  comes  from 
the  plant,  and  that  will  help  sone,  but  too  many  cars  contain  faulty  mater- 
ial the  remedy  rnriist  be  a":pliod  back  at  the  source, 

I'low,  don't  misunderstand  mo,     C-alling  is  fcood,  and  it's  constructive 
wiien  properly  done,  but  it  is  not  everything.     If  you  have  to  cull  heavily 

year  after  year,  and  year  after  year  Mr.  Fohrman  suggests  that  you 

examine  the  material  in  ydor  breeding  herd,  and  perhaps  make  eliminations 
and  corrections  back  there  that  will  save  a  lot  of  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense later. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  bull  is  an  ira7;jorto.nt  part  of  the  dairy  herd. 
Some  have  even  said  that  a  good  bull  is  half  or  throe-fourths  of  the  herd. 
Of  course,  that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  depending  on  how  good  the  bull  is. 
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However,  it  can  T)e  said  that  the  parents  do  play  an  important  part  in  the  milk 
pro'^fuc  itig.  ability  of  a  heifer,  as  dairy  cows  are  V.e-j>t  for  the  production  of 
niilk  and  hutterfat  that's  the  thing  that  counts. 

Mr.  Fohrman  sa^^s  t>at  according  to  his  ^^oy  of  thinking  dairymen  are 
inclined  to  put  too  much  faith  and  confidence  in  what  he  calls  "paper  pedi- 
grees."   Of  cours3,  pedifrrees  are  i^ood,  "but  they  are  not  all.    A  "bull  might 
have  a  wonderfxil  pedigree  and  still  produce  calves  that  were  unprofitahle  and 
inefficient  at  the  -.dlk  hucket.    According  to  Mr.  Tohrraan,  we've  been  select- 
ing ancestors  i.7ith  ■-•cdigroes  for  a  great  many  years,  "bvit ,  and  this  is  important. 
 7/S  ARE  STILL  CULLIIIG-.     If  ancestoral  selection  were  absolutely  success- 
ful, it  wovld  not  be  necessary  to  cull  as  much  as  we  have  to  do.  Therefore, 
for  -oermanant  efficient  production  we  mast  go  further  than  the  selection  of 
animals  with  pedigrees.     "7e  must  select  animals  that  have  already  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  the;-  are  capable  of  producing  progeny  that  will  be  efficient 
and  profitable  at  the  milk  bucket. 

it 

Tl-:at's  the  remedy,  a,nd  as  Ilr,  johrman  outs /it's  simply  the  application 
of  a  little  science  to  the  breeding  end  of  the  great  dairy  industry. 

Instead  of  going  along  in  the  old  way  of  breeding  and  hoping  for  re- 
sults, why  not  adopt  a  few  proved  principles  of  scientific  breeding  and  apply 
them  to  ;';'Our  o\-jn  herd? 

Mr,  Fohrman  says  that  the  surest  and  quickest  wa^r  to  carry  out  a  con- 
strj-ctive  breeding  program  is  to  use  OITLY  proved  bulls.     Of  course,  you  lis- 
teners know  vThat  we  mean  by  a  proved  bull,  and  you  know  that  even  under  this 
program  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  practice  some  selection  and  culling, 
b\it  nothing  like  we  practice  under  oiu-  present  system.     For  instance,  under 
our  old  system  v/c  say  that  you  can  cull  one  cow  out  of  every  three  without 
changing  the  fi:gurGs  on  the  milk  check,    Mr,  Fohrman  believes  that  by  using 
only  proved  sires  it's  possible  to  \7ork  up  to  where  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cull  only  one  cow  out  of  six,  and  ultimately  only  one  out  of  ton.    Each  gen- 
eration carries  you  closer  to  a  piore  line,  where  practically  all  cows  would 
be  high  and  efficient  producers. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  proved  bulls  would  not  only  eliminate  the  bulk 
of  our  pres'^nt  tremendous  culling  loss,  but  it  would  raise  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow,  and  of  course,  that's  increasing  efficiency. 

Consequently,  bettor  brooding  and  the  use  of  proved  buHs  would  ul- 
timately lead  to  more  efficient  production  at  the  milk  buclcct.     Culling  and 
management  v;ill  give  you  temporary  relief  today,  but  if  you  expect  to  make 
monejr  in  the  industr:-  tomorrow,  you  must  look  to  breeding. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG  AimOulTCEIIFITT;  And  so  wo  close  the  Farn  Flash  orogram  ^)ro'.,,dcast  from 
Station    in  coo':err..tion  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

t-JTO. 


— ooOoo — 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  20:  Some  proposed  Changes 

In  Farmers'  Local  Government 
Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  For  Relief  from  Taxation. 

ANNOUNCE: ffllTI :     I  guess  any  suggestion  of  easing  ux)  the  tax  burden  is  always 
welcome.     Anyway,  your  far-n  reporter  at  Washington  brings  us  such  a  suggestion 
to-day.    He  reports  on  some  of  the  proposed  changes  in  local  government  for 
relief  of  taxation;  as  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  socialogists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Well,    Mr.  Reporter? 

-oOo- 

I  gather  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  that  many  of  our  farming  cor/imunities  a^-e 
just  too  si"aall. 

Dr.  Galpin  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm  population  and  rural  life 
of  the  United  States  Depart r.ient  of  Agriculture.    He  studies  schools,  and  churches, 
and  recreation  places,  and  medical  facilities,  and  the  like.    He  says  that  many 
Comm\inities  have  just  two  few  families  and  too  little  property''  to  sunport  the 
ntimber  and  kind  of  institutions,  and  facilities,  and  opportunities  for  education, 
and  health,  and  recreation,  and  fire  protection,  and  information,  and  religious 
instruction,  which  fariTiers  have  a  right  to  expect  modern  co--nmunities  to  provide. 

He  suggests  farming  communities  should  be  big  enough  to  provide  these 
things  which  every  community  needs  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  declart 
that  all  the  community  institutions  could  be  consolidated  in  much  the  same  way 
school  districts  have  been  consolidated  in  many  States. 

Before  getting  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  local  com-nunity  and  how  it 
could  be  organized,  Dr.  Galpin  first  called  attention  to  some  of  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  reorganize  county  governments. 

He  pointed  out  that,  on  the  theory  that  hard  roads  and  automobiles  have 
cut  down  distances  and  that  modern  business  methods  have  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  work  the  same  size  force  of  people  can  do,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
several  counties  might  well  be  consolidated  into  one,  to  save  on  overhead  ex- 
penses . 

Say,  in  some  cases  six  counties  night  well  be  consolidated  into  one. 
That  is,  there  might  be  one  jail  instead  of  six,  one  courthouse  instead  of  six, 
and  one  set  of  county  officials  instead  of  six. 
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Under  this  plan,  the  consolidated  county  government  would  do  only  those 
things  in  which  the  county  now  acts  as  branch  office  of  State  government.  The 
more  purely  local  functions  now  perionr^ed  hy  counties  would  be  thrown  back 
into  compact  home-rule  communities.    Dr.  Galpin  outlined  two  of  the  schemes 
proposed  to  take  care  of  the  local  end. 

The  first  is  to  divide  rural  territory,  on  the  basis  of  the  balance  of 
trade  to  a  good-sized  trading  town  —  say  a  town  of  from  2,500  to  10,000 
population  —  so  tliat  the  new  county  would  be  divided  into  new  rural  coraiuunities, 
each  community  consisting  of  farm  families,  hamlets,  small  villages,  and  one 
central  town,  all  together  having  not  less  than  5.000  persons.    In  this  scheme 
all  cities  would  have  a  certain  anount  of  new  rural  territory  added  to  then,  ever: 
farm  family  would  be  part  of  some  com;--unity;  every  hamlet  and  small  village 
would  be  jart  of  a  larger  comi-.iunitjr;  each  such  community  would,  as  a  whole,  handle 
9.11  its  community  institutions,  facilities,  and  services.    Under  this  plan,  where 
there  are  now  townships,  townships  would  be  discontinued. 

The  second  scheme  proposed  is  to  keep  all  cities  and  tovms  of  a  certain 
minimum  size  to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  give  them  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
present  style  county.    Then  distribute  all  the  farm.s  and  farm,  families,  all 
har.lets  and  villages  under  the  minimum  size  set  by  law  for  self-rule,  into  com- 
pact communities  with  common  interests  and  enough  people  ^nd  property  to  operate 
as  home-rule  comunities. 

Dr.  Galpin  just  mentioned  those  proposals  by  way  of  giving  us  a  little  def 
nite  idea  of  the  trend  of  thought  along  this  line.    The  merits  or  demerits  of 
one  scheme  as  against  the  other,  he  didn't  try  to  go  into. 

Fnat  he  emphasized  is  that  the  sviall  rural  community  is  doomed.    It  is 
doomed  on  account  of  its  si'^allness ,    It  has  absolutely  no  chance  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  living,  without  reorganization  which  will  give  each  farm  family  a 
single  comir.unity  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  cominunity  needs. 

To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  a  single  community,  Dr.  Galpin  turns  to  the 
county  seat  town  or  sirall  city.    There  you  have  an  incorporated  coitt.i-unity ,  having 
usually  a  very  irregular  boundary  line  about  it  —  established  b;'"  charter  from 
the  state  legislature.    Often  it  has  between  3. 000  and  5.000  persons.    The  people 
of  the  town  have  a  single  compact  area  established  by  law  for  all  cor.iuunity  pur- 
poses.   All  the  taxable  property  of  the  town  is  taxed  for  the  tax-supported 
institutions.    The  whole  town  or  city  is  a  road  district;  the  whole  tov/n  is  a 
school  district;  a  fire  district;  a  high  school  district;  a  police  district;  a 
library  district;  a  hospital  district;  and  all  those  districts  concide  to  rake 
one  and  the  sar.e  com::iunity ,  with  property'-  enough  to  support  and  maintain  the 
various  community  institutions  and  facilities,  and  with  people  enough  to  use 
them  effectively  and  econoriically . 

As  Dr.  Galpin  sftys,  it  would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  divide  that  town  up 
into  fifteen  or  twenty  school  districts,  ten  road  districts,  seven  library  dis- 
tricts, a  fev;  hospital  districts,  and  so  on.    It  is  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's 
face  that  such  divisions  would  either  seriously  impair  the  institutions  or  put 
then  out  of  business  altogether. 
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But  look  what  '-/e  h-^^vo  in  the  cointry.    Except  in  a  few  States,  any  single 
farn  or  farn  fav'ilj'-  is  likelv  to  lie  in  fron  three  to  a  dozen  different  rather 
si~all  co-.rr.-anitios  —  no  two  such  co/.^riunities  containing  the  sa'v,e  farus  and  the 
sane  group  of  people,  and  all  of  those  co;.r.-iuiiities  too  s:"iall;  with  no  enough 
property  to  suo"Dort  the  institutions  and  not  enough  persons  to  provide  an 
effective  econonical  group. 

Your  f-r-.i  and  your  fa"^,ily  -lay  he  in  a  school  comunity  of  fron  100  to  200 
persons.    Probably  your  highway  co"t::unity  is  sonewhat  different,  not  bounded  by 
the  sav.e  lines  as  your  school  cor.T -unity.    If  you  have  a  high  school  corrmnity  or 
district  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  different  fron  the  other  t'vo.     Is  not  your  local 
police  and  court  cor.nunity  still  different?    Have  you  a  hbspital  conrrunity  at  all 
If  so,  does  it  coincide  v.'ith  the  others?    Have  you  any  fire  protection?  Any 
library  connunity?     kx)y  electric  light  and  riower  coniunity? 

Dr.  Galpin  suggests  that  farners  and  far;:  families  could  have  all  those 
facilities  in  a  single  corr-.unity.     50  faiailies  night  carry  on  an  enterprise  like 
a  school,  but  that  would  be  too  few  to  t?k:e  on  an  additional  corr.iunity  enter- 
prise like  a  fire  fighting  chenical  engine.    At  the  sane  tine,  each  could  afford 
its  share  for  fire-fighting  apparatus,  if  enough  fanilies  were  to  pool  their 
resources.    In  fact,  to  carry  on  all  the  facilities  denandcd  by  a  nodern 
coi:riunity ,  Dr.    Galpin  figures  that  there  should  be  at' least  1,000  fanilies, 
farn  fanilies  and  village  and  town  fanilies  banded  together  -  both  people  and 
tax-paying  property  -  to  maintain  and  support  schools,  libraries,  hospitals, 
parks,  playgrounds,  churches,  fire  conpanies,  and  the  like. 

Dr.    Galpin  declares  that  such  a  coix".unity  established  and  incorporated 
by  law  as  is  the  snail  city,  with  farns  on  which  5,000  people  live,  could  provide 
all  the  institutions,  aside  fron  trade  and  nanufacture  —  for  its  people  that  a 
county  seat  town  would  provide  for  its  people. 

**** 

AMOUHCEMEIfl :  Dr.  Galpin' s  suggestions  have  certainly  given  us  sonething  to  think 

about.    Station  presents  these  reports  fron  the  United  States  Departnent 

of  Agricultui'e  three  tines  a  week. 
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Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

THE  MISSING  LIM  IN  A  PARAS  ITS 'S  LITE 


OPENING  AMOUNCE^jIEM' :     Station    takes  pleasure  in  presenting  Your 

Washington  Farm  Reporter  in  one  of  his  regular  LIVESTOCK  programs  broadcast 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
suhject  for  this  occasion  is,  THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  A  PARASITE'S  LIFE.  All 
right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  ahout  that  missing  link. 

 000— 


I'll  do  my  best,  Mr.  Announcer,  and  I  h^ve  some  new  and  interesting 
material  to  present,  but  in  order  to  cover  the  field  that  I  have  mapped  out 
we'll  have  to  step  on  the  gas,  so  come  on  and  let's  go.      Every  link  in  a 
chain  counts.     If  one  link  is  missing  it's  just  too  bad. 

And  that,  my  friends,  is  the  case  of  many  livestock  parasites  that 
cause  a  lot  of  loss  and  trouble  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country.    Many  of  these  livestock  parasites  have  several  links  in  the  chain 
of  their  lives;  during  certain  stages  of  their  development  they  may  actually 
depend  on  something  other  than  the  particular  domestic  arrival  in  which  they 
live.     This  is  called  the  intermediate  host.      Now,  if  you  can  destroy  the 
intermediate  host  that  entertains,  harbors,  and  protects  a  parasite  while  it 

is  developing,  there  is  then  a  missing  link  and  well,  that  ends  the 

story  for  the  parasite. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  out  from  a  scientist  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  other  day.    His  name  is  Dr.  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
and  he  works  in  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Incidentally,  he  taught  school  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  until  he  took 
up  his  work  with  Uncle  Sam  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Dr.  Schwartz  says  that  lung  worms  cause  swine  raisers  in  this  co-ontry 
considerable  loss  and  trouble  every  year,  and  that  they  pass  a  part  of  their 

development  stage  in  common  earthworms  the  very  kind  that  many  of  you 

listeners  use  for  fish  bait. 


I  asked  Dr.  Schwartz  how  long  they  had  known  this. 
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"About  two  years,"  he  replied,  and  then  told  me  that  G-erman  scientists 
fo-and  it  out  in  1929  and  that  scientists  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  up  the  investigation  in  this  country  and  had  "been  carrying 
it  on  ever  since. 

Now  Darwin's  writings  tell  us  that  earthworms  are  "beneficial  in  that 
they  turn,  stir,  and  otherwise  mix  the  soil.     I  asked  Dr.  Schwartz  about 
that. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "This  is  true,  hut  the  place  for  the  earthworm  is  in 
the  field,"  and  then  he  laughed  and  said  "or  mayhe  on  a  fish  hook  at  this 

time  of  year,  and  NOT  around  the  hog  lot."    In  other  words,  if  you  want 

to  raise  hogs  without  "being  "bothered  with  lung  worms  and  lung  worm  trouhles, 
do  your  "best  to  keep  the  hogs  from  eating  earthworms,  because  Dr.  Schwartz 
says  that  is  the  only  possible  way  that  a  hog  can  contract  the  trouble. 

He  told  me  that  they  raised  hogs^r.  concrete  floor  in  the  course  of 
numerous  experiments,  and  that  under  these  conditions,  they  produced  hogs 
with  no  trace  of  lung  worms.  Hogs  in  nearby  pens  on  a  dirt  floor,  showed 
signs  of  the  trouble. 

"What  kind  of  signs?"  I  asked. 

"Firsts"  he  said,  "lung  worms  produce  pneumonia.    Second,  this  produces 
a  cough  a  heaving  cough,  and  that's  the  symptom.    Third,  the  disease  pro- 
duces a  stunted  and  poorly  developed  hog.    Fourth,  it^s  quite  possible  that 
lung  worms  are  responsible  for  a  number  of  hog  ailments  that  have  been 
blamed  on  something  else." 

"V*ell,  Doctor,  what's  the  treatment?"  I  questioned. 

"We'll  tell  you  that  just  as  soon  as  we  are  positive  about  it  our- 
selves," he  answered. 

"Then  you  don't  know  now? "  I  ventured. 

"^e  don't  know  the  whole  story  as  yet,"  he  replied,   "because  the 
experiment  is  not  complete,  but  we  do  know  that  the  earthworm  is  an  important 
link  in  the  life  development  of  the  lung  worm  and  if  you  can  keep  hogs  away 

from  earthworms  that  solves  the  problem.    Raising  swine  under  the  swine 

sanitation  system  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture , is  a  logical  step  in  the  direction  of  isolating 
swine  from  earthworms." 

I  asked  Dr.  Schwartz  if  lung  worm  disease  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  or  just  in  certain  sections. 

His  reply  Has,  "It's  prevalent,  generally  speaking,  wherever  hogs  and 
earthworms  are  found  together  and  this  combination  is  scattered  all  over  the 
country. " 
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Dr.  E.  B.  Cram,  also  of  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  dropped  into  the  office  while  I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Schwartz 
and  made  the  interview  still  more  interesting  "by  saying  that  a  great  many 
troublesome  poultry  parasites  pass  a  part  of  their  life  cycle  in  some  host 
which  fills  in  or  acts  as  an  Important  link  for  them. 

"That's  interesting,"  I  said.  "What  are  they?" 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Cram,  "we  know  definitely  that  ground  "beetles,  dung 
beetles,  house  flies,  snails,  slugs,  and  earthworms  serve  as  hosts,  for 
various  chicken  tapeworms,  and  that  grasshoppers  probably  serve  the  same 
purpose  for  one  of  the  turkey  tapeworms." 

"Is  there  a  link  for  the  gapeworra  of  chickens  and  turkeys?"  I 
questioned, 

"Well,  yes  and  no,"  was  the  doctor's  reply,   "but  mostly  yes.  Earth- 
worms play  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of  g'^.pes.    Gapeworm  eggs  are 

often  eaten  by  earthworms  and  since  chickens  dearly  love  earthworms  

it's  possible  for  them  to  contract  gapeworms  by  eating  earthworms," 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  pleaded  "I've  heard  of  'dog  eating  dog',  but 

I  never  hear  of  worm  eating  worm." 

"Well,  it's  so,"  was  Dr.  Cram's  reply,   "and  it's  possible  for  chickens 
and  turkeys  to  coTxtract  gapeworms  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other -ways." 

"Well  all  right,"  I  said,  "but  what's  the  remedy?" 

"SANITATION,"  the  doctor  replied.     "Plow  or  spade  the  soil,  rotate  the 
chicken  yards,  sow  green  crops,  give  sunshine  and  nature  a  chance  to  help, 
and  prevent  young  chickens  from  picking  up  infested  droppings  or  earthworms 
which  may  have  had  access  to  such  droppings." 

There's  an  old  saying  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.      Now  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these  livestock  par-^Lsites  not  only 
have  a  weak  chain,  but  that  it's  easy  to  produce  a  MISSING  LINK  when  they 
actually  depend  on  some  host  to  carry  them  through  one  stage  of  their 
development. 

Nov;  since  that's  true,  why  not  prevent  a  lot  of  these  parasitic 

troubles  by  getting  rid  of  the  host  and  thus  removing  a  link  from  the  chain? 
That  solves  the  problem  by  locking  the  stable  door  before  the  horse  has 
been  stolen. 

If  I  don't  h\irry,  the  rest  of  my  talk  will  also  be  a  missing  link 
because  the  clock  says  mjr  time  is  nearly  up.     Now,  if  you  want  information 
about  the  hosts  of  various  poultry  parasites,  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1652-F,  called  "DISE.'iSSS  AND  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY."     If  you  want  infor- 
mation on  Swine  Sanitation,  ask  for  Leaflet  No.  5-L,      Ii' you  v7antMiiformation 
on'.the  control  of  cattle  grubs,  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1596-F,  on- 
titled  "CATTLE  GRUBS  OR  HEEL  FLIES  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CONTROL. 'f 
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For  information  concerning  "botflies  of  horses,  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1503-P,  called  "THE  HORSE  BOTS  AH)  THEIR  CO^ITROL."    If  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  control  liver  fl-ukes  in  sheep  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1330-P, 
entitled  "PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP."    If  you  want  information  relative 
to  important  links  in  the  development  of  other  livestock  parasites , -and  how 
to  make  them  missing;  links  -  get  in  touch  with  your  own  State  college  of 
agriculture,  or  write  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


CLOSING  AMOUNCEMENT;    And  so  Station    closes  the  Washington  Farm 

Reporter  program  broadcast  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.     Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  copies  of  the  publications 
mentioned  today. 


 ooOoo  


(HOT  FOR  PIIBLICATIOll) 


Spealcing  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview;     ARE  MILK  COWS  ILIHDER  PIT  SOIL  TEAU  A  CROP  OF  COHIT? 

OPEHIHG  AM0UUCM5NT;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Your  V/ashington  Farm  Reporter 
is  going  to  try  to  answer  the  question  —  ARE  MILK  COWS  KilRDER  OH  SOIL  THAN 
A  CROP  OF  CORH?     I'm  sure  you  listeners  are  anxious  to  hear  that  subject  dis- 
cussed, so  I'm  going  to  pass  over  the  "mike"  and  put  Your  Reporter  on  the  air. 

Well  folks,  I  have  a  pretty  hard  nut  to  crack  today,  if  I  answer  the 
question  the  announcer  has  mentioned  —  ARE  KILK  COWS  Hj\RDER  OIT  SOIL  THAH  A 
CROP  OF  CORH  IS? 

Perhaps  I  had  "better  explain  wli^r  I'm  discussing  this  question.     It  came 
up  this  waj'-.    A  few  weeks  ago  a  dairjmian  wrote  in  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions.     For  instance,  he  wanted  to 
loiov/  whether  dairy  cows  are  harder  on  soil  than  a  crop  of  corn,  or  a  crop  of 
wheat?    And  whether  pasturing  a  field  with  dairy  cattle  malces  it  poor  —  and 
quite  a  n"um"ber  of  other  questions  closely  related  to  dairy  cattle  and  soil 
fertility. 

Well,  this  letter  finally  found  its  way  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Shepherd,  one  of 
the  practical  feeders  at  the  Bureau's  experiment  station  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land, and  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  give  you  listening  ds.irymen  the  "benefit 
of  the  ansv/ers  to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  in  that  letter. 

In  order  to  understand  thoro-ughly  whether  dairy  cows  remove  more 
fertility  from  the  soil  than  a  crop  of  corn,  or  a  crop  of  wheat,  let's  go  "back 
for  a  moment  and  "brush  up  our  memories  on  plant  foods,  fertilizers,  and  soil 
fertility.    Mr.  Shepherd  says; 

"The  plant-food  elements  in  the  soil  most  likely  to  "become  deficient 
through  continuous  grazing  or  cropping  are  the  minerals  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potash,  and  thece  are  the  minerals  commonly  supplied  in  commercial 
fertilizers.     In  addition  to  these  three  minerals,  htimus,  or  organic  matter, 
may  also  "become  deficient  if  the  land  is  not  properlj'-  managed.     Plant  residues 
such  as  corn  stu"b"ble,  corn  stalks,  green  crops  plowed  under,  and  barnyard 
manure  furnish  htmus  or  organic  matter  in  addition  to  quantities  of  some  of 
the  other  fertilizing  elements.     Of  course,  htomus  improves  the  phjz-sical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  increases  the  water-holding  capacity." 
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In  this  connection  Mr.  Shepherd  says  that  the  plant-food  elements  which 
form  FATS  and  OILS  remove  ITO  fertility  from  the  soil.     In  making  these  products 
which  the  dairy  cow  malces  over  into  hutterfat  the  elements  which  make  the  fats 
and  oils  are  not  taken  from  the  soil,  hut  are  made  hy  the  grov/ing  plants  from 
the  air,  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  sunshine. 

How  we're  ready  for  the  first  question.    You  may  talce  notes  if  you 
like,  or  if  you  prefer,  Just  lean  tack  and  enjoy  it.    Are  you  ready?    All  right i 
here's  the  question. 

"Are  da.iry  cows  harder  on  soil  than  a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat?" 

Mr.  Shepherd's  answer  to  that  question  is  about  like  this: 

Crops  remove  fertility  from  the  soil  in  proportion  to  their  yield, 
whether  they  are  raised  to  he  sold  for  ca.sh  or  fed  to  livestock.    When  crops 
are  fed  to  livestock,  a  large  part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  these  crops 
are  found  in  the  manure.     V/here  the  manure  is  properly  handled  and  applied  to 
the  land,  much  of  this  fertility  will  he  returned  to  the  soil.     If  the  manure 
is  not  properly  handled,  hut  largely  goes  to  waste,  the  soil  on  dairy  farms 
will  lose  its  fertility  almost  as  ra.pidly  as  the  soil  on  grain  farms.  Even 
v/ith  the  proper  conservation  and  utilization  of  this  manure,  hoth  liquid  and 
solid,  there  v/ill  still  "be  some  losses  in  fertilizing  elements. 

The  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  contained  in 
2,000  pounds  of  corn,  wheat,  whole  milk,  and  of  hutter  are  as  follows: 

A  ton  of  corn  contains  32. ^  pounds  of  nitrogen,  13.8  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  8  pounds  of  potash. 

A  ton  of  V7heat  contains  39*6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  17 -2  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  10.6  pounds  of  potash. 

A  ton  of  whole  milk  contains  11. S  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3»8  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  3*^  pounds  of  potash. 

A  ton  of  hutter  contains  2.U  pounds  of  nitrogen,  eight-tenths  of  a  pound 
of  phcophT.ru c  acid,  and  eight-tenths  of  a  poujid  of  potash. 

ITow  for  the  summary.     On  the  hasis  of  the  information  and  figures  I 
have  just  quoted,  and  for  the  yields  of  corn,  wheat,  and  milk  as  ordinarily 
found  on  -the  farm  —  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  sold  from  the  farm  remove  MORE 
fertility  th  m  is  removed  where  dairy  cows  are  kept  and  whole  milk  or  hutter  so] 

Tills,  also  shc-7.-i  that  v/hore  dair:/  cov.g  are  kept  on  the  farm  and  fed  en- 
tirely frcm  home-gr-0.711  r:eeds,   scue  fertili'.y  will  he  lost  from  the  farm,  even 
tho-ogh  all  the  r-,ar:'jrc  is  properly  ccnservod  and  applied  to  the  land.    On  dairy 
farms  where  large  quantities  of  grain  feeds  are  purchased,  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  vhese  pm'chased  feeds  nay  offset  to  a  large  extent  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  the  milk  sold  from  the  farm. 
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The  next  question  of  special  importance  to  dairymen  is  tliis: 

"Does  pasture  land  become  richer  or  poorer  when  pastured  "by  dairy  cows?" 
That's  not  exactly  the  question  that  was  asked,  "but  that's  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  answer  to  that  question  runs  about  like  this: 

Some  fertilizing  elements  are  lost  from  land  pastured  by  dairy  coivs, 
even  under  the  best  of  pasture  management.    However,  with  GOOD  management, 
these  losses  can  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.     In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
fertilizing  elements,  the  production  of  pastures  is  often  cut  down  because  they 
are  kept  too  closely  grazed.     The  result  is  that  less  grass  is  produced  per 
acre  than  when  the  grass  is  not  grazed  so  short.     Continued  over-grazing, 
year  after  year,  lowers  the  producing  capacity  of  pasture  Ipjids,  by  killing 
out  part  of  the  pasture  grasses  and  permitting  weeds  to  come  in.  Furthermore, 
over-grazed  pastures  add  little  or  no  humus  to  the  soil.    Hovrever,  Mr.  Shepherd 
points  out,  with  the  proper  management,  these  same  pastures  can  be  made  to 
yield  much  more  pasturage  than  they  do  now. 

Now  folks,  I  have  answered  two  of  the  most  importajit  questions  brought 
out  in  the  letter.    However,  let  me  add  a  closing  statement  about  the  care  and 
1/iAlIAGMMT  of  a  good  pasture,  because  management  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  connected  with  a  pasture.    This  information  comes  from  Mr.  Shepherd 
also,  and  says,  in  part  and  among  other  things,  that: 

"Dairymen  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  good 
pasture  for  dairy  cows,  and  are  taking  steps  to  improve  the  carrying  capacity 
of  their  pastures."    This,  he  says,  can  be  done  by  dividing  the  pasture  into 
several  smaller  pastures;  grazing  these  in  rotation,  removing  the  cows  from 
each  pasture  before  it  is  over-grazed;  harrowing  the  pasture  just  after  the 
coes  are  removed,  to  scatter  the  droppings  evenly;  and  clipping  with  the  mower 
in  case  any  bunches  of  grass  have  been  grazed  dov/n. 

He  also  recommends  top-dressing  pastures  with  manure  and  even  commercial 
fertilizers  at  the  proper  season,  and  states  that  this  often  increases  soil 
fertility  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures.    V/et  pasture  IcUids  are  nearly 
always  improved  by  drainage,  while  thin  pastures  are  generallj'"  improved  by 
cultivation  and  reseeding.    Acid  soils  are  improved  by  the  ap"olication  of 
lime,  and  pastures  containing  no  clovers  are  usually  improved  by  the  addition 
of  these  plants  to  the  pasture. 

You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  of  this  talk  if  you  want  it.    Ask  Station 
  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  WASHIHGTOIT  FABIi  REPORTER  OE  MY  22,  1931. 

— 0— 

CLOSII'TG  AI'IITOimCEI-.CTT:    And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Station   closes  the 

V/ashington  Earm  Reporter  program  broadcast  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agr icult-'ore.     "i/7rite  either  this  station  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,   if  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
WASHINGTON  Fmi  REPORTER  OF  MJVY  22,  1931.     It's  free. 
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CroTDs  and  Soils  Interview  No.  21:    TttlAT'S  HiiPPMING  IN  FARM 


v.  8,  Do^ftmutHit  or  Icnotiltfirf 


OPENING  Al^INOUNCEIvENT:    Each  year  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
fathers  statistics  on  the  trend  of  farmland  values  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.     Tliis  year's  report  has  just  heen  issued,  and  Your  Farm  Repor- 
ter at  Washington,  keen  on  the  scent  as  usual,  brings  you  some  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  revealed  hy  it.     All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo — 

I'm  al-vays  getting  my  illusions  shattered.     One  of  them  went  Bang  I  yes- 
terday.    I  was  assigned  to  get  the  stoi-y  of  what's  "been  happening  in  farm  land 
values  during  the  past  year.    Naturally,  I  visited  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Agricultural  Econo..iics  in  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Gray's  division  of  the  Bureau  each  year  gathers  facts  and  prepares  a  report 
on  this  matter. 

But  to  get  hack  to  ,-i\y  illusion.  On  my  visits  to  New  England  I  have 
heen  told  a  story  so  often  that  I  believed  it  reflected  truly  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  r^tory  -//as  about  a  Midwesterner  of  means  who  was  inquiring  of 
the  village  squire  about  the  possibility  of  buying  a  piece  of  land  from  a 
nearby  farmer,  "''^-e-e-ll,  I  tell  you,"  answered  the  squire.  "It's  all 
ri^t.  But  you  watch  the  deed  right  close  to  see  he  don't  slip  in  an  extra 
hundred  acres  on  you," 

Now  the  doleful  indications  of  that  story  don't  square  with  the  fact 
that  the  Nev/  E--igla.nd  States  show  rather  slig'at  declines  in  values  of  farm 
land  during  the  past  year,  while  other  sections  of  the  United  States  report 
the  heaviest  declines  since  1922,     'That's  what  Dr.  Gray  told  me.    But  sup- 
pose we  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  downward  trend  in  farm 
land  values  during  the  past  decade,  so  we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
past  year's  course  of  land  prices.     I'll  tell  you  the  story  as  Dr.  Gray  out- 
lined it  for  me* 

"Those  people  who  grew  up  in  the  generation  before  1920  saw  steady 
rises  in  the  values  of  farm  lands.    They  sav/  spectacular  rises  during  the  war 
years.     Tiie  land  price  sk>,Tocket  showered  out  its  brilliance  in  1920  v/hen 
prices  of  farm  lands  stood  at  170  per  cent  of  the  average  values  in  the  years 
1912-14.     Then  cane  the  1920-21  deflation.     This  did  not  at  once  destroy 
faith  in  the  future.    People  remembered  the  veiy  high  prices  of  the  war  years 
and  most  of  them  could  recall  nothing  bn.t  rising  prices  for  land. 


"The  years  passed.    European  countries  recovered  from  the  v/ar  bliglit 
and  again  beg.in  to  -;roduce  foodst"affs.    New  farm  lands  o^Dened  on  the  frontiers 
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of  the  world.     The  tractor  shoved  land  out  of  horse-food  production  into  human- 
food  -^iroduction.     Surpluses  grew,  prices  dropped.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
"balance,  taxes  increased,  easy  money  "borrowed  during  inflation  had  to  he  paid 
hack  in  hard- won  coin. 

"So  land  values  v/ent  dovm  as  the  lot  of  the  farmer  hecane  less  attrac- 
tive.    The  drop  was  to  157  per  cent  of  pre-war  in  1921,  to  139  in  1922.  Tlien 
the  rate  of  decline  slowed.     It  touched  117  six  years  later  in  1928.  The 
decline  then  alraost  stopped.     It  was  1  per  cent  in  1929,  and  1  per  cent  in 
March,  1930. 

"But  just  hefore  that  1930  fig^ire  was  reported  we  went  through  the 
1929  stock  price  crash.     In  the  year  succeeding  all  of  us  knov/  only  too  well 
that  prices  of  comnodities  have  taken  a  long  slide  downward.    As  us'oal,  prices 
of  farm  commodities  have  shot  the  chutes  faster  than  prices  of  other  things. 
Not  only  have  prices  gone  down,  production  in  some  sections  was  severely  cut 
"by  last  summer's  drought.     Taxes  and  interest  had  to  he  paid  out  of  a  sharply 
lowered  income.    Tlie  result  was  of  course  raai:^''  forced  sales  of  land,  forced 
sales  knock  down  prices. 

"So  we  aren't  much  surprised  to  find  that  in  March  this  year  the  re- 
ports show  fariii  real  estate  values  to  have  experienced  the  greatest  decline 
since  that  registered  in  tlie  March,  1922,  reports.     For  the  country  as  a 
v;hole  the  average  dropped  &  per  cent  during  the  year.     The  United  States 
average  stood  at  105  as  compared  with  115  a  year  ago." 

That's  the  way  Dr,  C-ray  outlined  the  story  of  farm  land  values  in  the 
past  decade  to  me.    ITow  we  caji  look  at  the  situations  in  the  different  sections. 
I  already  h^ve  told  you  that  the  reports  show  slight  declines  in  ITew  England. 
You'll  he  interested,  as  I  was,  in  Dr.  Gray's  explanation: 

"New  England  city  people,"  Dr.  Gray  told  me,   "more  and  more  are  push- 
ing out  into  the  countryside  to  huy  old  farm  houses  for  residence  purposes, 
to  huild  suhurcan  homes,  recrea,tional  centers,  or  country  estates.     Tiiat  keaps 
up  land  values.    Also,  I  suppose,  the  industrial  depression  has  sent  some  city 
folks  out  looking  for  farm  land  to  farm;  and  it  has  kept  some  farm  young  folks 
from  going  to  the  city.     Tr.us  there  may  actually  he  more  wanters  of  farms  in 
New  England  than  hefore  the  depression." 

"'Veil,  then  how  ahout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States?"  I  queried. 

"The  sa.ne  forces  are  at  work  in  the  Ivliddle  Atlantic,  hut  not  so  strongly," 
Dr.  Gra;<^  answered,     "Land  values  declined  ahout  5  per  cent  there.    Low  prices 
for  hay  and  dairy  products  were  hit  hard.     Still,  Middle  Atlantic  farm  products 
declined  only  7  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  28  per  cent  for  the  whole 
country. " 

Then  Dr.  Gray  pointed  to  his  v.'all  map,  and  hriefly  told  me  the  situation 
in  the  other  sections.     I'll  hoil  dovm  his  comments  for  you. 

Severe  reductions  in  the  North  Central  States.     The  average  is  9  per 
cent  during  the  past  year.     Several  of  these  States  are  now  helow  the  pre-war 


level  of  farm  values,     Indiana  reports  farm  real  estate  values  less  than  three- 
fourths  what  they  were  "before  the  war. 

Now  to  the  West  ITorth  CentrsJ  States.     Additional  severe  declines  here 
in  the  great  central  farraing  region.     The  drop  from  last  year's  levels  averages 
11  per  cent.     It  ranges  from  6  to  14  -ger  cent  in  individual  States.  Let's 
look  at  the  State  figures:     Missouri,  14  per  cent;  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  13  per 
cent  each;  South  Dakota,  11  per  cent;  North  Dakota,  10  per  cent;  Kansas,  9  per 
cent;  Uehraslca,  6  per  cent.     The  big  reason  is  that  prices  of  hogs,  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  grai'is  stand  ahout  30  per  cent  helow  a  year  ago. 

The  cotton  States  also  were  hit  loy  a  drop  of  ahout  29  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  their  "basic  commodity,  and  "by  drought.    Land  values,  sjonpathetically , 
fell  off  9  per  cent  in  the  Southeastern  and  Southcentral  States  and  11  per 
cent  in  the  West  Southcentral,    But  you  have  to  reniem"ber  this  ahout  the  cot- 
ton States: land  values  there  were  much  more  ahove  pre-war  than  in  many  of  the 
other  States.     So  the  declines  of  the  past  year  still  leave  prices  a"bove  the 
1912-14  level.    ?or  example,  IJorth  Carolina:  Last  year  158  per  cent  of  pre- 
war; this  year,  135  per  cent  of  pre-war. 

Now  we  go  to  the  Western  States.     In  the  Mouj.it ain  and  Pacific  areas 
there  never  have  "been  such  heavy  declines  in  farm  land  prices  as  in  the  Eastern 
sections.    Last  year's  drop  varied  from  1  per  cent  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
Nev/  Mexico  to  3  per  cent  in  Utali.     One  State,  Arizona,  apparently  held  its 
own.     Several  of  these  States  had  good  years  imjaediately  following  1926,  Their 
farming  enterprises  are  diversified.     This  no  dou'bt  helped  them  to  resist  de- 
pressed conditions,    Appl.ying  power  farming  to  wheat  production  hrought  up 
land  prices  in  some  of  the  States.    On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rapid  ■ui-r"ban  and 
subur"ban  development  noted  in  New  England  also  has  helped  to  hold  up  land  prices. 

Now  let  me  quote  you  Dr.  G-ray's  comment  on  the  situation  as  it  appears 

to  him: 

"The  pictxtre  you  see  in  this  year's  figures  is  not  a  "bright  one.  To 
"be  sure,  certain  local  o"bservers  express  the  "belief  that  rock  Dottom  for  land 
values  has  a"bori.t  "Decn  reached,  that  given  anything  like  normal  price  relation- 
ships and  weather  conditions,  a  profit  can  "be  made  in  certain  areas  on  present 
valuations,     '.'aiethcr  or  not  these  desirahle  developments  will  occur  is  still 
pro"blematical .     Taxes  on  farm  real  estate  give  little  promise  of  decreasing 
in  the  i:-n:-aodiato  future.     Interest  charges  on  mortgage  indehtedncss  also  must 
"be  met  if  possible.     These  items  of  overhead  expenses,  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  land  held  invol"antarily  as  a  result  of  tax  delinquency  and  mortgage 
foreclosure  arc  factors  which  prospective  farm  "buyers  will  consider  seriously." 

Now  if  any  members  of  nrj  audience  today  want  to  get  for  study  right  no^v 
the  figures  on  farm  real  estate  values  in  the  different  States  for  this  and 
previous  years,  I'll  bo  glad  to  obtain  them  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Gray  told  me  that  later  in  the  year  the  annioal  publication  on  "The  Farm 
Real  Estate  Situe.tion"  will  be  issued  by  the  Department,     This  discusses  the 
situation  in  greater  detail.     If  you  want  it,  lot  me  suggest  that  you  write 
now  and  ask  to  be  -placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  it  when  it  comes  from 
the  "oresses. 


— ooOoo — 
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CLOSING-  JU^IiTOlBTCSIIENT :     Should  you  wish  the  aimeo graphed  tahles  on  farm  land 
values  in  the  various  States  on  March  1  this  year  and  in  preceding  years,  add- 
ress yoior  request  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washin.g- 

ton,  D,  C,  or  in  care  of  Station   .     We  also  shall  place  your  name  on 

the  list  to  receive  the  printed  report  "The  ]?arm  Real  Estate  Situation,"  if 
you  request,     'This  re-port  will  he  issued  later  in  the  year.      Your  Farm  Re- 
porter, sends  you  three  weakly  chats  on  national  agricultural  news  hy  arrange- 
ment "between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station   . 


>»iyH\  T  Eb,STAT  E  S 
.--^OEPARTMENT 
^^^GRICULTUJ^E 


r 


YOUR  FAEl/I  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOi; 


Wedne  sdayTMaFsTTT^STT 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


DO  YOU  RAISE  EVERY  GOOD  CHICK  THAT  IS  HATCHED? 


OPENING  AMNOUITCEi'ENT:     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  da;;/  Station   

presents  the  IVashington  Earra  Reporter  prograriis,  "broadcast  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     To-da^y's  discussion  is 
on  POULTRY,  and  hinges  around  the  saving  of  every  good  chick  that  is  hatched. 
All  right,  Mr,  Reporter. 


— ooOoo — 


There's  an  old  saying,  "don't  coujit  your  chicks  hofore  they  are 
hatched,"  and,  according  to  the  hu'ahle  opinion  of  Your  Washington  Earm  Re- 
porter, that  old  legend  contains  food  for  a  lot  of  thought.    Hov/over,  Ilr. 
A.  R.  Lee,  poul  try  specialist  of  the.  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try says  that  it's  just  as  important  to  raise  the  chicks  after  the;'-  t'lrc 
hatched  as  it  is  to  got  thorn  hatched. 

Putting  it  another  way,  Mr,  Lee  sa^/s  that  a  lot  of  people  make  a 
great  fuss  about  hatching  say  190  chicks  from  200  eggs,  and  then  sometiuies 
lose  half  of  that  n-ai-iher  before  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to  decorate  a 
piece  of  brown  toast,  or  fill  the  frying  skillet.     In  other  words,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fflod  chicks  that  are  successfully  hatched,  fall  by  the  waj"- 
side  before  they  are  large  enou^  to  pi-oduce  anj''  profit  whatever.    Let  me 
give  you  an  example. 

Did  you  ever  open  the  door  of  your  brooder  h.ouse  on  a  beautiful  spring 
morning  and  see  25  or  30  dead  chiCks  lying  about  the  floor  and  signs  of  a 
new  rat  hole?    ^7ell,  I  have,  and  I  can  tell  you  frora  actual  eroerience  that 
it  casts  a  gloom  over  the  morning  that  no  mocking  bird  can  drive  away  even 
with  his  most  wonderful  musical  strains. 

Rats  are  responsible  for  a  lot  of  chick  losses  in  this  country  every 
year.    They  kill  the  chicks  after  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  hatching  them,  and  before  they  have  reached  the  profitable  age.     That's  a 
dead  loss,  and  the  only  way  the  poultryman  can  get  even  with  rats  is  to  keep 
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them  out  of  tlie  houses  where  young  chicks,  young  turkey  poults,  young  scjuahs, 
and  even  young  goslings  are  heing  'brooded.     In  some  instances  that's  a  hard 
.job  on  account  of  the  general  layout  of  buildings  and  grounds*  However, 
there  is  one  thing  that  will  get  even  with  llr.  Rat,  regardless  of  his  sneak- 
thief  methods.     Tiiat  thing  is  EED-S'Q,UILL  P0WD3H. 

Red  squill  powder  can  be  bought  at  most  any  good  drug  store,  and 
directions  for  using  are  printed  on  each  and  every  can.     One  ounce  of  the 

powder  spread  over  a  pomid  of  bait  say  fish  or  cereal  is  about  the  right 

proportion.    Red-squill  powder  does  not  harm  chickens,  dogs,  or  people,  but 

if  Mr.  Rat  gets  it    it's  just  too  bad,     I  mean  it's  too  bad  for  the 

rat. 

If  you  have  experienced  troiible  with  rats  about  the  place,  write 
RED-SQ,UILL  FO'TDER  in  your  notebook  right  now,  and  order  a  can  or  box  as  soon 
as  this  program  is  over,  or  if  j/ou  prefer,  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  drug 
store.     In  addition  to  that  suggestion  from  I'r.  Lee,  let  nie  make  one.  The 
United  States  Departm.ent  of  Ag-riculture  has  recently  issued  a  Leaflet  en- 
titled "HED-S^UILL  FOTOER       RAT  COITTROL.  "     It's  Leaflet  llo.  55-L  free 

for  the  asking.     It  explains  how  to  kill  rats  -.rithout  a.  fi^it,  and  a  postal 
card  will  bring  it  to  your  mail  box, 

Now  let's  pass  from  rats  to  external  parasites.    Hr.  Lee  says  that 
these  gnawing,  biting,  and  sucking  para,sitcs  catise  manj-'  promising  young 
chicks  to  pass  in  their  checks  and  sail  for  regions  unknown  long  before 
they  reach  the  profitable  age.    Tha,t,  again  is  a  direct  loss  to  poultrymcn 
because  they  have  already  had  the  expense  of  hatching  and  raising  the  chicks, 
but  these  external  troublemakers  deal  chicks  a  loiock-out  blow  before  they 
are  large  enougii  to  be  eaten  or  placed  on  the  market,    ITaturally,  I  asked 
llr.  Lee  what  poultrymen  could  do  under  such  conditions,  and  he  said, 

Lice  and  mites  are  probably  the  worst  external,  chick  parasites. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  lice,  as  you  perhaps  Imow,  cut  fortunately,  only 
one  treatment  is  required  to  kill  all  lice  that  trouble  chickens,  and  I'm. 
not  talking  about  any  other  kind  of  lice  at  this  time. 

According  to  i'^r,  Lee,  lice  often  cause  heavy  losses  among  youiig 
poultry,  especially  baby  chicks,  turkey  poults,  and  squabs.    He  says  that 
lice  are  much  worse  on  hen-hatched  chicks  than  on  those  hatched  in  incuba- 
tors. 

Sodium- fluoride  powder,  when  properly  applied  to  the  chicks,  gets  the 
lice  without  harming  the  chicks,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  to  baby  chicks 
until  they  are  one  week  old.    After  that,  it's  all  right  to  use  it,  provid- 
ed directions  are  followed.     It  is  applied  by  the  pinch  method.     That  is, 
small  pinches  of  the  powder  are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  chick's 
body,  especially  the  down  on  the  throat,  on  top  of  the  head,  and  about  the 
vent  and  wings,     I  asked  Mr,  Lee  if  it  was  all  right  to  treat  setting  hens 
with  sodium  fluoride  powder,  and  he  replied,   "Yes,  but  NOT  at  hatching:  time 
or  to  chicks  .just  he.tchcd. " 


One  poijind  of  sodium  fluoride  will  treat  about  100  birds  by  the  pinch 
method.     In  wajrn  weather,  or  in  the  milder  sections  of  the  co^antry,  chicks 


! 
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may  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  and  water.    One  ounce  of  the 
powder  to  one  gallon  of  water  is  about  the  right  proportion. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  nicotine  sulphate  is  bein;;^  used 
quite  extensively  for  the  control  of  lice  in  some  sections  of  the  coiontry. 
Notice  I  said  control,  becuase  it  usu<ally  does  not  completely  eradicate  lice, 
but  it's  so  easily  applied  that  many  poult rymen  prefer  to  use  it.    A  40  per 
cent  solution  of  the  undiluted  nicotine  sulphate  is  applied  on  the  top  of  the 
roosts  with  a  very  narrow  paintbrush  about  15  or  20  minutes  before  tl:e  chick- 
ens go  to  roost.     Tne  fumes  of  the  nicotine  kill  the  lice  during  the  first, 
second,  and  even  the  third  nights  after  the  application. 

According  to  "i..'r,  Lee,  one  application  of  sodium  fluoride  is  sufficient 
for  the  average  suiHiier  season,  but  in  the  case  of  nicotine  sulphate,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  nake  more  applications, 

Now  lot's  talk  about  mites  for  a  while.    Lice  live  on  t'le  birds,  cut 
mites  live  on  roosts, nest s,  and  in  cracks  aaid  crev ".ces,  therefore,  the;;-  re- 
quire a  different  treatment  from  lice.    According  co  r.Ir,  Lee,  mites  cause 
greater  losses  than  lice  in  both  chicks  and  hens.    Mites  breed  fa.st  in  warm 
\7eather,  and  a  chicken  house  is  often  literally  infested  with  mites  before 
the  poultryman  realizes  it,  unless  he  maices  frequent  observations. 

According  to  "r.  Lee,  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  chicken  house,  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  a.  good  spray,  is  about  the  best  wa^'  to  control 
mites. 

Anthracene  oil  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  tise  on  the  roosts. 
It's  often  a  little  heavy  to  spra]?"  well,  but  the  addition  of  a  little  kerosene 
will  thin  it  dovm  all  right,  and  do  no  harm.    However,  if  you  v/ant  to  use 
anthracene  before  it  is  diluted,  you  can  do  so  by  applying  it  with  a  paint- 
brush, 

I  might  say  here  that  high-grade  creosote  sprayed  on  the  roosts  also 
gives  verj^  satisfactory  results  in  the  control  of  chicken  mites.  Crude 
petroleum  is  also  g'ood,  and  is  often  cheaper  than  either  of  the  other  two 
preparations  mentioned. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  cheap,  yet  fairly  efficient  material  that 
will  control  mites,  Mr.  Lee  suggests  that  you  try  some  old  crank-case  oil 
that  has  been  drained  from  the  automobile  or  tractor. 

In  sections  where  bluebugs,  or  fowl  ticks,  are  trouble som.o,  the:/  can 
be  controlled  by  monthly  applications  of  mite-control  remedies, 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  sneak- thieves  that  keep  poulti^.micn  from 

raising  every  good  chick  that  is  hatched.     Tliero  are  others  like  hawks, 

crows  automobiles  and  so  forth. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1552-F,  entitled  "DISEASES  v'D  P.AHASITSS  0? 
POUL'TRY,"  contains  information  that  may  help  j  ou  raise  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  chicks  hatched.     It's  free.    Do  you  want  it? 
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CLO 3 INCt  W0U!'C5I:EI'TT :     This  closes  the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  -ovogrom  hroad- 

cast  from  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  De-partment  of  A.2,Ti~ 

culture.    Let  us  know  if  you  want  copies  of  Leaflet  Ho.  S5-L,  entitled 
"EED-S^UILL  PO^TDSR  I!"  RAT  CONTROL,"  and  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  1652-F,  en- 
titled,    "DISEASES  AJ^ID  PARASITES  0?  POULTRY." 


^KSH  I TED^TAT E S 
^^^^DEPARTMENT' 
OF  AGRiCULTURE' 


^^^^^^ 
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YOUH  IKSli  HEPORTER  AT  ^YASHBTCrTOlT. 
~i  V\       \J  0  NOT  70R  PIBLICATIOU 


Pridao^,  Ma;^  29,  1931, 


Speai:in£:  Time:    10  Minutes*  All  Regions. 

T.  B.  ERADICATION  BEACHES  m  HIGH  lilARK. 

OPENING-  AN1TOUNCE?£ENT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Your  \7ashington 
Farm  Reporter  "broadcasts  a  LIVESTOCK  program  from  Station    in  co- 

operation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    You  are  to 
hear  to-day  aliout  the  eradication  of  livestock  ti-iberculosis.    All  right, 
Mr.  Rjporter, 

— ooOoo — 

ITell  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  to-day  aoout 

progress  progress  that  has  "been  made  in  eradicating  tuberculosis 

of  livestock  in  the  United  States. 

In  viev/  of  the  recent  publicity  that  tuberculosis  eradication 
work  has  had  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  I  thought  perhaps  you 
livestock  listeners  would  be  interested  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
progress  the  work  has  made  since  it  was  undertaken  more  than  13  years  ago. 

So,  with  this  thought  in  mind,  I  got  up  from  ray  desk  the  other 
morning,  put  ray  pencil  in  my  pocket,  my  hat  on  mj"  head,  and  made  what 
I  li'c9  to  call  a  "bee  line"  across  the  Government  grounds  and  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  A,  E,  Wight  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication 
Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

We  waded  right  in  to  the  subject  of  eradicating  tuberculosis 
from  livestock  in  the  United  States,     "\ifhen  did  the  v/ork  begin?"  I  asked, 

"In  1917,"  he  replied,    "That  year  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000  to  be  used  in  an  undertaking  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from 
livestock.    That  was  the  first  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  work, 
but  in  reality  the  work  didn't  get  well  started  until  1918,    By  1923  the 
work  was  well  under  way,  and  during  that  year  17  counties  were  declared 
to  be  "modified  accredited  areas." 


At  this  point  I  questioned  Dr,  Wight  about  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"moj.ified  accredited  area,"  and  got  the  following  definition  for  that  term: 
"A  modified  accredited  area  is  one  in  which  the  cattle  have  been  tested, 
and  the  disease  reduced  to  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all 
the  cattle,"     In  common, every- day  language  that  term  modified  accredited 
area  riDsans  that  that  particular  section  is  practically  free  from  livestock 
t-uberculosis,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  accredited  list. 
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'Toes  that  "benefit  the  livestock  prodvicer?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,  it  does,"  he  answered. 
"Eow?"  I  questioned, 

"^/7ell,"  he  said,  "suppose  you  want  to  bu;y"  some  dairy  cows  or  sone 
beef  animals,  and  you  v/ant  them  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.    If  you  want 
out  and  bought  the  first  cattle  you  came  to,  you  might  get  good  animals  and 

you  might  not  you  might  get  animals  free  from  tuberculosis  and  you  might 

not,  BUT  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  areas  and  sections  that 

have  been  placed  on  the  modified  accredited  list  you  are  not  taking 

such  a  chance,  and  the  odds  are  in  your  favor  instead  of  against  you.  In 
other  v;ords,  it  eliminates  guessing." 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  find  out  v/here  these  first 
accredited  areas  were  located,  so  I  asked  for  information  about  the 
17  co'^ties  that  were  freed  of  the  disease  in  1923. 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Wight,  "the  first  county  in  the  United  States  to 
attempt  to  stamp  out  livestock  tuberculosis  was  Clay  County,  Mississippi^ 
Hov/ever,  that  was  before  the  work  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  before  the 
day  of  the  present  modif ied-accredited-area  plan.    The  17  counties  that 
were  officially  released  tinder  the  modif  ied-accredited-area  plan  in  1923 
arc  located  in  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Tennessee," 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  North  Carolina 
was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  be  placed  on  the  modified  accredited 
list,    Maine  was  the  second  State,  Michigan  was  the  third,  and  if  every- 
thing goes  along  all  right,  Indiana  will  this  year,  become  the  fourth 
State  to  have  its  entire  area  placed  on  the  modified  accredited  list, 

"Dr.  Wight,"  I  interrupted,  "isn't  it  possible  for  these  free 
areas  to  become  reinfected  as  time  goes  on?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "possible,  but  not  probable.     If  livestock  prod'ocers 

have  cleaned  up  once  and  experienced  the  advantages  of  having  accredited 

animals  and  herds  they  are  not  apt  to  return  to  the  old  conditions," 

"How  can  they  a^void  it?"  I  asked, 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "we  have  what  is  called' the  ' remodif ied'  accredited 
list.    The  accredited  areas  are  rone  over  again  every  three  years.  Some 
co-jnties,  towns,  and  townships  in  the  cou:itry  have  been  remodified  several 
times  since  the  v/ork  was  undertaken  about  13  years  ago." 

I!r,  V/ight  has  a  big  map  of  the  United  States  along  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  his  office.    All  accredited  areas  a.ro  shown  in  white  on  this  map, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  omoimt  of  white  already  shov/ing  on  that  map.  About 
40  per  cent  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  are  already  on  the 
accredited  list.    Dr,  Wight  told  me  that  there  were  17  counties  on  the 
accredited  list  in  1923,  962  counties  in  1930,  and  1,177  on  May  first,  1931. 
Hov/'s  that  for  progress?    And  oh,  yes,  I  was  about  to  forget  to  toll  you 
that  there  are  more  than  300  other  counties  cleaning  up  now. 
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According  to  Dr.  Wiglit  tho  ITgw  England  States  are  greatly  int;::rcsted 
in  (.•'r.'rlic;:,tinj7^'  tuDercalosis  from  their  cattle.    Many  of  their  tov/ns  and 
townships  are  already  on  the  accredited  list.    For  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Yermont  there  are  now  48  towns  on  the  accredited  list,  and  more  than 
100  towns  on  the  waiting  list.    The  last  Legislature  in  that  State 
appropriated  $60Q,000  to  continue  the  eradication  work, 

ITew  Hami^shire,  another  small  State  from  the  standpoint  of  land 
area  is  doing  big  things  in  an  effort  to  get  her  territory  on  the 
accredited  list.    Her  last  Legislature  also  a-ppropriated  $500,000  to  con- 
tinus  the  drive  against  livestock  tuberculosis, 

I  took  an  imaginative  jump  across  the  map  and  asked  what  progress 
the  California  people  were  making  in  this  nation-wide  drive  against 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

"They're  stepping  on  the  gas,"  Dr.  Wight  replied,    "Why,"  he  said, 
"during  their  last  general  election,  they  attached  a  referendum  measure 
to  the  bo.llot  which  in  subst:ince  asked,  'Do  you  favor  payment  of  State 
funds  for  slaughtered  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis?'    The  people  of 
the  State  voted  "Y5S",  by  a  big  majority.     Six  California  counties  are  now  on 
tho  accredited  list  and  many  others  arc  in  the  act  of  cleaning  up," 

Hov;  we'll  begin  to  sunmarize  in  order  to  picture  the  progress  of 
this  work. 

The  last  33  coijnties  to  be  x-)laced  on  the  accredited  list  are  from 
widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  showing  that  the  interest  is 
general  throughout  the  country,    For  instance,  4  of  these  counties  are  in 
Utali,  2  in  Hevada,  1  in  Washington  State,  2  in  Virginia,  3  in  IJorth  Dcucota, 
1  in  I.Iississippi,  3  in  Iowa,  3  in  Illinois,  1  in  Missouri,  3  in  Georgia, 
and  2  towns  in  Vermont, 

There  are  a  total  of  99  counties  in  Iowa.    Of  this  ntimber  50 
coxmties  are  already  on  the  accredited  list,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
entire  State  will  be  accredited  within  tv/o  years. 

In  March,  1931,  representatives  of  county.  State,  and  Federal 
G-overnments  tested  cattle  on  more  than  103,000  farms  throughout  the  United 
States.    D'j.ring  this  monthly  period  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
aniLials  were  actually  tested,  and  some  testing  was  done  in  every  single 
State  in  the  Union,    That's  progress  when  we  recall  that  the  work  is  scarcely,- 
a  dozen  years  old. 

For  further  information,  consult  your  State  Department  of  Agricultxire , 
co-xity  agent,  your  State  college  of  agricult-ure,  or  write  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington,  D,  C. 

CL0Si:-7G  AlTI^OUlTCEtg/rlT;    And  so  we  close  the  LIVESTOCK  FABI/I  REPOHTEH 

program  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture, 


